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THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


We congratulate the country on the happy re- 
turn of one of the most memorable expeditions 
eer recorded in English history ; an expedi- 
tin fortunate in every respect, in the outfit 
provision made for its success, in the intre- 
pidity and skill of its conduct throughout, in 
the perfect accomplishment of all its scientific 
abjects, in the continued health aud preserva- 
tion of the human beings exposed to its perils 
and privations, in the harmony which has never 
foramoment been interrupted among officers and 
nen by jealousies or misbehaviour, and finally, 
in its auspicious arrival at home, after four 
years of brave and unwearied exertion, in safety, 
to be crowned with the rewards and honours so 


wbly earned from an admiring and grateful | 


nation. 

Justly may Great Britain be proud of this 
achievement ; and sure we are that its glory will 
not be felt by Britain alone, but be acknow- 
edged by the whole civilised world, to which, 
as well as to ourselves, its interesting and im- 
portant results in science belong. ‘The exem- 
plary humanity and prudence of Capt. James 
hos, Captain Crozier, and their gallant com- 
panions entrusted with the command and direc- 
tion of the undertaking, are above all praise; 
aud the reciprocating steadiness and devoted- 
ness of the crews of the two vessels are no less 
creditable to the national character. Three 
fine fellows were lost by accident within the 
four years; but such was the effectual care and 
management bestowed during all that time, 
under every circumstance of toil and danger, 
that the first natural death occurred at Rio, 
on the homeward voyage, and the first and 
only corpse was there committed to the earth. 
Highly as we must think of what has been done 
inother respects, the attention paid to the com- 
fort and welfare of the men, and thus restoring 
them to their country in robust health and vi- 
gour, must, in our opinion, demand the warmest 
tribute of applause, and redound most signally 
to the honour of their leaders. 

But we will not detain our anxious readers 
any longer, by introductory remarks, from the 
account of this expedition, which we have the 
good fortune to be able to lay before them; the 
sailing of which, its equipments, experiments, 
and other particulars, imparted much interest 
to the columns of The Literary Gazette four 
years ago, when its Editor bade farewell to his 
friends on board the Erebus, as they sailed on 
their long and adventurous career. It is not 
tasy to express the delight he experiences in 
Welcoming their return. 

€ may, in order to make the statement 
more complete, run over the journal from the 
period to which we have alluded. 
. The Erebus, Captain James Ross, and the 
ee —— Crozier, left England on the 
= tes. ey nmnge ag made observations 
Trinided 7 ort raya, St. Paul's Rocks, and 

‘inidad. On the last day of January 1840 the 
expedition reached St. Helena, Captain Ross 
nts been desirous, in taking this course, to 
pin ad oe important point of minimum 
ee — and the nature of the curve 

venng those points in which that intensity 





is weakest. This he accurately accomplished ; 
and we may note, that the large space of At- 
lantic Ocean so traversed possesses the least 
magnetic intensity of any like portion of the 
surface of the globe. The position of the line, 
presumed to be proceeding towards the north, 
being thus ascertained, it will be easy in all 
future time to mark its progress, and establish 
a certain law upon the subject. (Vide 7’rans- 
actions of the Royal Society for 1842.) ‘The po- 
sition of the line of no-dip or magnetic equator 
was also determined, and fixed grounds laid for 
subsequent observation of the changes to which 
it may be liable. 

The magnetic observatory at St. Helena hav- 
ing been set on foot, and the officers and in- 
struments landed, the expedition sailed again 
Feb. 8, and, March 17, arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where similar services were per- 
formed. A series of daily experiments was 
made on the temperature and specific gravity 
of the sea, at the depths of 180, 300, 480, and 
600 fathoms, and at length soundings at the 
bottom of the ocean were struck by the plum- 
met. From all which, the physical condition 
of this element will come to be better under- 
stood, 

April 3. The Cape was left behind, and the 
system of magnetic observation sedulously and 
zealously continued, to connect the voyage with 
the observatories established in other parts of 
the world. Kerguelen’s Land was reached on 
the 12th of May; and on the 29th (the day 
previously fixed for simultaneous observations), 
the magnetometric instruments were noted 
every 23 minutes, for 24 hours; and, fortu- 
nately, one of the magnetic storms which have 
been noticed in various parts of Europe occur- 
red, and its affecting the instruments, as at 
Toronto, afforded complete proof of the vast 
extent of magnetic influences, pervading the 
earth’s diameter with a velocity equal to light 
or electricity. 

Geological and geographical investigations 
were carried on here. Large fossil-trees were 
found in the lava, and indicated the igneous 
origin of these islands, Extensive seams of 
coal were also imbedded in the volcanic mass, 
which may, with great benefit, be employed for 
the purposes of steam-navigation in this quarter 
of the world, and be of immense importance to 
the commerce of India. 


FIRST YEAR. 

From Hobart Town, Van Diemen's Land, 
the expedition proceeded to Auckland Islands, 
and completed a perfect series of magnetic ob- 
servations on the important term-day of No- 
vember 1840. The anticipatory attempts* of 
the American Lieut. Wilkes, and the French 


Commodore D'Urville, having become known | 


to our countrymen, Captain Ross wisely used 
his discretionary power in altering his route 
from that originally intended. He accordingly 
directed his course for the utmost south, at 
about the 170th deg. of east longitude, by which 





* This was a paltry proceeding, when the prepara- 
tion of the English expedition to explore these seas, 
antaretic and southern pole, was so fully known. To 
try to be beforehand with it was only worthy of 
failure, —Z£d, L, G. 


the isodynamic oval and the point exactly be- 
tween the two foci of greater magnetic inten- 
sity might be passed over and determined di- 
rectly between the tracks of the Russian na- 
vigator Bellinghausen and our own illustrious 
Cook. He then proposed to steer S.W. towards 
the pole, rather than attempt its approach di- 
rectly from the north on the unsuccessful foot- 
steps of preceding voyagers. 

On the 12th of December he quitted Auck- 
land Islands, touched at Campbell Island, and, 
passing through numerous icebergs to the 
southward of 63°lat., made the Pack-Edge, and 
entered the Antarctic Circle on New-Year’s 
day 1841. This pack was not so formidable as 
represented by the French and Americans, but 
a gale and other unfavourable circumstances 
prevented the vessels from entering it at the 
time. A gale from the northward blew them 
off; and it was not till the 5th that they regained 
it, about 100 miles to the eastward, in lat. 66° 
45’ S., and long. 174° 16’ E., when, though the 
wind was blowing and the sea running high 
directly upon it, the entrance was achieved 
without the slightest injury to either ship. 
After advancing through it a few miles, they 
were able to make their way to the southward 
with comparative ease and safety. Thick fogs, 
however, ensued, and, with light winds, rendered 
their course more difiicult as well as tedious ; 
and constant snow-showers impeded their ope- 
rations. Whenever a clear glimpse could be 
obtained, they were nevertheless encouraged by 
seeing a strong water-sky to the S. E.; and on 
the morning of the 9th, after sailing above 200 
miles through the pack, they gained a perfectly 
clear sea, an bore away S.W. for the magnetic 
pole! . 

Jan. 11, lat. 70°47’ S. and long. 172° 36’ E., 
land was discovered at the distance of nearly 
100 miles, directly in their course and between 
them and the pole—the southernmost known land 
ever discovered, though somewhat nearly ap- 
proached by the Russians twenty years ago. 
As those who accomplished this honour for 
their country approached, it was seen to rise 
in lofty mountain peaks of from 9000 to 12,000 
feet in height, entirely covered with eternal 
snow, and the glaciers projecting from the vast 
mountain brows for many miles into the ocean. 
By and by exposed patches of rock were visible ; 
but the shore was so lined with bergs and pack- 
ice, with a heavy swell washing over them, that 
a landing could not be effected. They there- 
fore steered to the S.E., where were several 
small islands; and on the 12th Captain Ross 
landed, accompanied by Captain Crozier and 
a number of oflicers of each ship, and took 
possession of the country in the name of our 
| gracious queen Victoria. The island is com- 
posed altogether of igneous rocks, and lies in 
lat. 719 56’ S. and long. 171° 7’ E. 

The east coast of the mainland trended to 
the southward, and the north took a north- 
westerly direction; and Capt. Ross resolved on 
penetrating as far as he could to the south, so 
| that he might, if possible, pass beyond the mag- 
| netic pole, which the combined observations 
had placed in 76° S. nearly, and thence pro- 
ceed westward till he completed its circumnavi- 
gation. They accordingly steered along this 
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magnificent land; and on the 23d of January 
reached 74° 15’ S., the highest southern lati- 
tude that had ever been previously attained ! 

Here strong southerly gales, thick fogs, and 
perpetual snow-storms impeded them; but they 
continued to examine the coast to the south- 
ward, and on the 27th again landed on another 
island in lat. 76° 8’ S. and long. 168° 12’ E.; 
like the former, all of igneous rocks. On the 
28th a mountain 12,400 feet above the level 
of the sea was seen emitting flame and smoke 
in grand profusion; which splendid volcano re- 
ceived the appropriate name of Mount Ere- 
Bus. Its position is lat. 779 32’ S. long. 167° 
0’ E.; and an extinct crater to the eastward of 
it was named—though not quite so fitly—Mount 
Terror.* 

Continuing to follow the mainland in its 
southern trending, a barrier of ice, stretching 
off from a prominent cape, and presenting a 
perpendicular face of above 150 feet, far above 
the mast-heads of the vessels, shut up the pro- 
spect of further advance in that direction. They 
could just discern beyond, the tops of a range 
of very lofty mountains towards the SSE., and 
in lat. 799 S. This barrier they explored to 
the eastward, till, on the 2d of Feb., they 
reached lat. 78" 4’ S., the highest they were at 
any time able to attain; and on the 9th, having 
traced its continuance to the long. of 191° 23’ 
in lat. 78° S., a distance of more than 300 miles, 
their farther progress was stopped by a heavy 





pack pressed closely against it, and the narrow | 


lane through which they had hitherto found 


their way being now completely covered by ra- | 


pidly forming ice, nothing but the strong 
breeze which they fortunately had with them 
put it in their power to retrace their course. 
At the distance of less than half a mile they 
had soundings on a bed of soft blue mud, with 
318 fathoms. The temperature was 20° below 
the freezing point; and aught more here being 
impracticable, they bore away for the westward, 
and again reached lat. 76° S. (that of the mag- 
netic pole) on the 15th of February. They found 
the heavy ice partially drifted away, but its 
place supplied by more, recently formed, through 
which they got a few miles nearer the pole— 
lat. 76° 12’S., and long. 164°, the dip 88°40, 
and variation 109°24 E.,—thus only 157 miles 
from the pole. The nature of the coast rendered 
it impossible to lay up the ships and endeavour 
to reach this interesting point by land; but it 
is satisfactory to know that it was approached 
some hundreds of miles more nearly than ever 
it was before, and that from the multitude of 
observations made, in so many different direc- 
tions, its position can be determined with almost 
as much certainty as if the spot had been ac- 
tually visited. 

The advanced period of the season in this 
high latitude now rendered return advisable ; 
but yet they made another effort to land on 
the north part of the coast, which was defeated 
by the heavy pack-ice. They found it terminate 
abruptly in lat. 70° 40’ S., and long. 165° E., 
trending considerably to the southward of west, 
and presenting an immense space, occupied by 
a dense pack, so firmly cemented together by 
the newly formed ice, as to defy every attempt 





* The volume of smoke ejected by the voleano was 
in sudden jets, and attained an altitude of 2000ft.; the 
diameter at the crater’s mouth was about 300ft., and it 
gradually assumed the shape of an inverted cone till 
it was 5 or 600 ft. in diameter at its highest elevation. 
The smoke then gradually dispersed and left the crater 
quite clear, filled with intensely bright flame flashing 
even in the face of the meridian sun. The permanent 
snow extends to the very edge of the crater, and no 
appearance of lava-streams could be detected on the 
surface.—Ld, L. G. 





to penetrate it. The whole southern land thus 
traced extends from nearly the 70th to the 79th 
degree of latitude, and was distinguished by the 
name of our beloved sovereign. 

Their way from hence lay near the chain of 
islands discovered by Balleny in 1839, and 
more extensively explored by the American 
and French expeditions in the following year. 
On the 4th of March they recrossed the ant- 
arctic circle, and being necessarily close by 
the eastern extreme of those patches of land 
which Lieut. Wilkes has called “ the Antarctic 
Vontinent,” and having reached their latitude on 
the 5th, they steered directly for them ; and at 
noon on the 6th, the ships being exactly over 
the centre of this mountain range, they could 
obtain no soundings with 600 fathoms of line; 
and having traversed a space of 80 miles in 
every direction from this spot, during beauti- 
fully clear weather, which extended their vision 
widely around, were obliged to confess that this 
position, at least, of the pseudo-antarctic con- 
tinent, and the nearly 200 miles of barrier re- 
presented to extend from it, have no real ex- 
istence ! !* 

Continuing to bear westward, the expedition 
approached the place where Prof. Gauss sup- 
posed the magnetic pole to be, which was 
proved, by extended investigation, to be erro- 
neous; and they then, April 4, departed for 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

No disease or casualty of any kind attended 
their first labours, and there was not one indi- 
vidual in either ship on the sick-list! Sir 
Jobn Franklin, too, the estimable friend and 
arctic companion of Ross, was still at the op- 
posite pole, ready to welcome and entertain 
him. It was doubtless a happy meeting. 


SECOND YEAR. 

The magnetometers, &c., again strictly com- 
pared with those of the fixed observatory, the 
crews refreshed, the ships refitted, the gallant 
band again proceeded with their arduous task. 
The expedition went to Sydney and the Bay of 
Islands, in order to extend the magnetic obser- 
vations, and finish meteorological and other 
philosophical experiments. These at the anti- 
podes of European observatories, and equally 
separated from each other, are of much interest 
to science; and have decided the important 
question of the exact correspondence of the 
momentary magnetic perturbations. The per- 
turbations at Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Zealand were found to be in exact accordance. 

Nov. 23, 1841. They sailed from the Bay of 
Islands, and passing by the Chatham Islands, 
bore away to the eastward to examine the sup- 
posed position of the focus of greater magnetic 
intensity, and, favoured with fine weather, ob- 
tained a series of observations which demon- 
strated the error of the assigned position. They 
accordingly proceeded to the south to resume 
the examination of the antarctic seas. 

Dec. 18. In lat. 62° 28’ S. and long. 146° 57’ 
W., they made the pack 300 miles farther vorth 
than before; which unexpected obstruction 
shewed that they were too early for the sea- 
son. They entered, however, and pursued their 
voyage for 300 miles, when it became so close 
that they could push the ships no more to the 
southward. With untiring zeal and unflinch- 
ing fatigue of officers and men, it was again 
new-year’s day, 1842, before they could cross 





* Lieut. Wilkes may have mistaken some clouds or 
fog-banks, which in these regions are very likely to 
assume the appearance of land to inexperienced eyes, 
for this continent and range of lofty mountains. If 
so, the error is to be regretted, as it must tend to throw 
discredit on other portions of his discoveries which 
have a more substantial foundation.—Zd, LZ. G. 





the antarctic circle. The intense brightness 
the sky foreshewed them that they would gl 
have to encounter vast bodies of ice in tig, 
direction, whilst more*encouraging appearance; 
held out inducement to try their ‘fortune to the 
westward. : By Jan. 19 they had succeeded in 
reaching within a few miles of the open water 
when a violent gale sprung up and place 
them in a situation of appalling jeopardy. Tj, 
rudder of the Erebus was shattered, and tha 
of the Terror was soon after utterly destroy. 
ed; and violent shocks against the ice for 
twenty-six hours, as they rolled deeply among 
its heavy masses, severely tried their strengt) 
and threatened their existence. On the 2Iy 
the gale abated; and though driven back fy 
into, and closely beset by, the pack, they wen, 
to work to repair damages and prepare for ney 
eflorts. Their condition was very helpless, 
and their vexation the greater, as the last 
days were fast shortening, and the season draw. 
ing to a close. They had, however, gone 
through the pack in a direct line 450 miles, 
and were more south than Cook or Bellinghausey 
had been able to reach in more favourable se. 
sons. At Jength, Feb. 2d, they cleared the 
pack in lat. 67928’S., and long. 159° 0’ E,, after 
an imprisonment of forty-six days in the * thick. 
ribbed ice.” This was only ten days earlier 
than they had been obliged to abandon their 
operations the year before; but still they ad- 
vanced to see what could be done. They pur- 
sued their course to the southward along the 
edge of the pack, but it was found to trend to 
the westward across their course, which obliged 
them to stretch farther in that direction than 
was wished; and a continuance of violent gales 
added more to their difficulties. They fought 
against every obstacle, and at midnight, on the 
22d, they had the satisfaction to make the great 
barrier a few miles to the eastward of the spot 
where their examination of last year had con- 
cluded. This enormous mass gradually di- 
minishes, from its commencement at the foot of 
Mount Erebus, where it is about 200 feet, to 
150 feet at the eastern extreme, as far as could 
be seen. At the point now reached it was far- 
ther diminished to 107 feet, and broken into 
deep bays and low projections not above from 
50 to 70 feet high. Soundings in a bed of blue 
mud were obtained at 290 fathoms; which, to- 
gether with the strong appearance of land, 
gently rising in ridges to the height of several 
hundred feet, at a distance of 50 or 60 miles 
from the barrier, leaves little doubt of the ex- 
istence of an extensive country to the south- 
ward, but so entirely covered with perpetucl 
ice as to conceal every conceivable feature «f 
marked character to establish its positive ex- 
istence. 

The barrier was, with a strong breeze, traced 
about 130 miles farther eastward than in tle 
preceding year, but all beyond was fruitless 
Capt. Ross therefore retraced his course, ané, 
where he was before prevented by the weather 
and fogs, obtained two additional lines of mag- 
netic determinations at no great distance from 
the pole, by which its position can be still 
more accurately ascertained. The antarctic 
circle was again repassed, and another ha- 
zardous enterprise undertaken, in these long 
dark nights, which confirmed the opinion Te 
garding the non-existence of the supposed 
focus of magnetic force. On the 12th March, 
in a heavy breeze, the ships were driven into 
violent collision with an extensive chain 0! 
icebergs, and the bowsprit, fore-topmast, and 
some smaller spars of the Erebus, were cal 
ried away and lost. The vessels were prove 
dentially preserved from being dashed to pieces; 
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— 
and the coolness, promptitude, and activity of 
their crews were never more energetically dis- 
played. A direct course was held for Cape 
Horn, as far from the tracks of former navi- 
gators as possible ; and in a heavy gale, James 
‘Angeley, quarter-master, fell overboard and 
was drowned, the only casualty during 136 days 
ofarduous duty, and again without one man on 
the sick-list. Provisions were supplied from 
Rio de Janeiro, and the ships were put in as 
complete a condition to renew operations as 
the day they sailed from England. 


THIRD YEAR. 


On the morning of Dec. 17, 1842, the expe- 
dition sailed from the Falkland Islands, and on 
the 24th saw the first icebergs, when nearly in 
the latitude cf Clarence Island; and next day 
their progress was arrested by a rather solid 
pack. The 26th was spent in endeavouring to 
ind out a penetrable part, and they were led 
wo stand along its edge to the westward. Capt. 
Ross, being persuaded that the great extent of 
open water found by our late worthy friend, 
Capt. Weddell, to the 74th deg. of latitude, 
was produced by the prevailing westerly winds 
iriving the ice away from some extensive 
shore, probably the eastern side of Graham 
Land, determined, if he could, to get hold of 
that coast, and penetrate to the southward and 
eastward, between its shores and the pack, 
aud thus he hoped to arrive at the open 
part of the open sea found by Weddell ; 
deeming it more desirable to trace the land 
to the southward than to attempt to follow 
his track, from which no discovery could be 
expected. On the 28th they discovered land, 
extending S. to S.W. by W.; but its shores 
lined with so extraordinary an accumulation of 
grounded icebergs as to prevent all approach 
nearer than three or four miles. They had, 
therefore, only to pass along and examine the 
coast as they could. ‘The whole land, with the 
exception of two bold projecting head-lands 
hear its north extreme, was found to be en- 
tirely covered with snow or ice, which descended 
from the height of 2000 or 3000 feet into the sea, 
where, broken by the violence of the waves, it 
formed perpendicular icy cliffs of from 20 to 30 
feet high, from which the bergs already men- 
tioned constantly broke away and grounded in 
the shallow water. Between them the whirl- 
pools, caused by a strong tide, were very trou- 
blesome; and several small islets, quite free 
from snow, were observed, extending to the 
south-eastward from the farthest visible point 
ofthe land. A dense fog arose, and compelled 
the expedition to haul off to the eastward, 
where they soon met with the western edge of 
the packs. On the evening of the 30th, they 
again closed the land, and steered across a 
deep gulf for the extreme point; but the 
pack was close against its shores, and by the 
4th, in latitude 642° S., the ships were beset, 
and drifted rapidly back to the northward. 
Next day they were extricated, and finally 
succeeded in landing on an island at the ex- 
treme of a deep inlet on the south side of 
the gulf, of which Captain Ross took posses- 
Sion in her majesty’s name. ‘This island is of 
volcanic origin, and though not more than two 
miles in diameter, projects a perfectly formed 
crater to the height of 3500 feet above the level 
ol the sea. It lies in lat. 64° 12’ S., and long. 
00° 49° W. A magnificent table-topped moun- 
“en : rr agerreg rises to the height of 7000 
ol . the whole western shore of this great 
on nsists of mountainous ranges covered 

everlasting snow. It was named the 


between the capes, and nearly as many miles 
deep. Excepting the south part, it was full of 
heavy pack-ice, and there were two spaces at its 
deepest parts where no land could be discerned, 
and which probably communicate with Brans- 
field Strait. In the evening the ice being 
driven off the land, they rounded the south 
part of the gulf, and coursed the land to the 
south-westward between its shore and a chain of 
grounded bergs two or three miles distant. All 
this portion was free from snow for twenty miles, 
when they again came to perpendicular icy 
clifis descending from a snow-covered moun- 
tain about 2000 feet high. This was a complete 
barrier in miuiature, and tended to confirm 
Captain Ross’s opinion that an extensive con- 
tinent exists to the southward of the great 
barrier discovered in 1841, extending to the 
east 450 miles from Mount Erebus. 

Ice, in various forms, beset them for some 
time, and observations were taken on that 
which was fixed. No doubt remained that the 
strait before spoken of communicated with 
Bransfield Strait, and probably with the Canal 
d’Orleans; but it was so completely closed, 
that nothing farther could be done to decide 
this geographical point. The struggles with the 
ice continued to the Ist of February, when it 
became essential to extricate the ships, and en- 
deavour to penetrate to the south. On the 4th 
they succeeded in gaining the pack-edge, and 
were once more in clear water, after having 
been more or less entangled for the space of 
forty days. East winds and thick fogs pre- 
vailed, and the best of the season was past. 
They, however, in lat. 65° nearly, crossed Wed- 
dell’s returning track, and found pack-ice where 
he had perfectly clear sea.* They could not 
penetrate beyond lat. 65° 15’ S. where their po- 
sition was 100 miles to the southward of Admi- 
ral D’Urville’s tract where he unsuccessfully 
attempted to follow the route so nobly achieved 
by our countryman Weddell. On the 22d they 
crossed the line of the no-variation in lat. 61° and 
long. 24° W. in a dip of 57° 40’; a fact of much 
importance to magnetic science, since the ob- 
servations appear to prove that the supposition 
of there being two magnetic poles of verticity 
in the south (as is well known to be the case 
in the north) is erroneous, and thai there is in 
reality but one magnetic pole in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

We may notice that the whole of this year’s 
observations tend in a remarkable manner to 
confirm the position assigned to this pole by 
Captain Ross from his first year’s experiments 
in its close vicinity. 

On the 23d they rounded the last extreme 
of the pack, and stood to the S. E., and crossed 
the antarctic circle on the Ist of March in 
long. 73° W. From judicious considerations 
Captain Ross now tried to penetrate to the 
southward in the meridian exactly between 
Bellinghausen’s and Weddell’s tracks, and 
consequently stood to the S.W. On the 
23d, in lat. 689 34’, and long. 12° 49’ W., 
he was becalmed, and seized the opportunity 
to try for soundings, but 4000 fathoms of line 
failed to reach the ground. This great depth 
is against the probability of meeting with land 
near. For some time, however, they perse- 
vered in an attempt to get farther to the south, 
but the ice was too strong for them, and consi- 
derable danger was encountered in a tempestu- 
ous gale, which lasted, without interruption, 
during three days. The darkness of the nights 


* The doubts endeavoured to be thrown on Wed- 
dell’s narrative by the French, merely because they 
were unable to follow his track, ought not to be passed 



























































































































and the number of icebergs seemed only to in- 
crease the confidence and courage of the men; 
and the management of the ships was, through- 
out, most worthy of admiration. At length, on 
the Sth, the wind veered to the eastward, and 
with hearts overflowing with gratitude to God 
for his merciful protection, when human efforts - 
were all but useless and unavailing, our brave 
fellows were in safety, and steering for the 
north. It was not, however, till the 12th, that 
they were relieved trom the apprehension of 
being driven against the still-threatening pack. 

On the 17th they reached the latitude of 
Bouvet Island (64°19’), about 8° to the westward 
of the assigned position; but they, like Cook, 
searched for it in vain: and Captain Ross con- 
cludes that Bouvet had been deceived by the 
form of an iceberg. ‘The last berg was seen on 
the 25th, in lat. 47° 3’ S., and long. 10° 51’ E., 
when bearing away before a fair gale for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the expedition 
prosperously anchored on the 4th of April. 

In the third season, it will thus be seen, they 
did not penetrate so far as Weddeil; yet the 
unusual prevalence of easterly winds preventing 
the pack from drifting off shore, was the means 
of enabling them to reach the lat. of 713° S. on 
a meridian usually occupied by the pack when 
driven by the prevailing westerly winds from 
the east shore of Graham’s Land, and extend- 
ing their researches in that meridian (15° W.) 
twelve decrees of latitude beyond their prede- 
cessors, Cook, Bellinghausen, and Biscoe. 

The discovery and examination of a consi- 
derable extent of unknown coast, proving the 
insularity of those portions of Jand first disco- 
vered by Bransfield in 1820, for years after- 
wards frequented by our sealers in search of 
their prey, and finally, in 1839, seen by Ad- 
miral D’Urville, and called by him “ Louis 
Philippe’s Land,’ cannot but be regarded as 
important additions to our knowledge of those 
parts, which, though islands of inconsiderable 
size, might have extended, and were supposed 
to extend, even to the pole. 

At the end of April, the Erebus and Terror 
left the Cape of Good Hope, and touched at 
St. Helena and Ascension for the purpose of 
repeating the magnetic observations they had 
formerly made, and verifying their instruments. 
In order to render the whole series complete, 
it was necessary to repair to Rio de Janeiro, 
which the expedition reached on the 18th of 
June. After a few days employed in observ- 
ing, and refitting, they sailed for England, and, 
touching at one of the Western Islands, made 
the land of Scilly on the 27th of August. The 
passage up channel was rendered tedious by 
calms and light winds, so that Capt. Ross was 
unable to land until Monday last, the 4th Sept., 
when he disembarked at Folkstone, and arrived 
in town on the afternoon of the same day. 
Need we add, that his reception at the Admi- 
ralty was most cordial and gratifying. Lord 
Haddington complimented him in the warmest 
manner, in the presence of the other lords; 
and all joined in the highest eulogy upon his 
services. This is only the preface to the fame 
he has, with his brave comrades Capt. Crozier, 
Commander Bird, and the rest, so nobly earned ; 
and it will be echoed not only now and by his 
country, but by the whole civilised world and 
for ever. Heartily do we wish him, and all 
who were with him, the perfect enjoyment of 
that high health in which the#have been re- 
stored to us after all their fatigues and perils. 


Having given the outline of tiffs great na- 








Gulf of Erebus and Terror; is about 40 miles 


without reprehension.—£d. L. G. 





tional exploit, we have only to annex a very 
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few particulars in connexion with it, which 
may interest our general readers. 

When at Cape Horn, making magnetome- 
tric observations, the ships anchored in St. 
Martin’s Cove, where they fell in with a small 
party of Fuegeans, a most miserable race of 
human creatures, wandering naked amongst 
the constantly falling snow-storms of this in- 
clement region. 

On their path from Cape Horn to the Falk- 
land Islands they observed a very danger- 
ous bank, directly in the line, on which it is 
probable that many a daring bark has been 
lost, whose fate has never been disclosed to 
mortal ears. 

On the island on which they landed, in lat. 


71° 56’ S. and long. 171" 7’ E., where they | 


procured specimens of minerals imbedded in 
the igneous rocks, there was not the least ap- 
pearance of vegetation; but it was so densely 
covered with penguins, which stoutly resisted 


their landing, that it was with difficulty they | 


could force their way through them, 

In a former Gazetie we described some of the 
birds, &c. 

The acquisitions to natural history, geology, 
geography, but above all towards the elucida- 


tion of the grand mystery of terrestrial magnet- | 


ism, raise this voyage to a pre-eminent rank 
among the greatest achievements of British 
courage, intelligence, and enterprise. 

The vessels were expected to arrive at Wool- 
wich yesterday or to-day. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, 
An Appeal to the British Nation in behalf of Col. 


in Bokhara, By Capt. Grover, F.R.S., &c. Xe. 

Pp. 38. London, Hatchards. 
Tuis is a sad question, and one of very serious 
magnitude. It may be said scarcely to belong 
to us to investigate; but it concerns two men 
well known to the science and literature of the 
country: and were this not the case, it is an 
appeal to the national pride and benevolence, 
and can we be backward in such a cause? The 
question is twofold. It is, first, are the above- 
named gentlemen alive and in captivity in 


Bokhara? or have they been murdered by the | 


emir of that country? And, secondly, if alive, 


what ought to have been done to release them, | 


and what can be done? and, if dead, does not 
British honour cry aloud for vengeance ? 
Captain Grover, the author of the pamphlet 
before us, argues strongly in favour of the pre- 
sumed existence and captivity of Col. Stoddart 
and Capt. Conolly. The grounds for this belief 
are, the statement made by a Jew, and which 
was copied into all the papers, to that effect ; 
and that Jew having offered to take a letter to 
the prisoners, asking for nothing till he returned 
with an answer; that the khan of Khiva, as re- 
lated by Capt. Abbott, does not believe in their 
murder; that it is the interest of the emir, who 
is in fear of an attack, to keep his prisoners 
alive; that the emir has a great personal regard 
for Col. Stoddart, whom, on one occasion, he 
clothed in a rich cloak of sables, and paraded 
through Bokhara; the Russians having treated 
for his release, and his answer to the emir having 
been, “ But when my government demands me, 
what will your highness answer ?””—poor Stod- 
dart, that government which has not only never 
asked for him, but has virtually disclaimed him! 
—that the missionary Wolffisconvinced, from his 
knowledge of the character of the inhabitants 
of Bokhara, that the report of their having been 
put to death is exceedingly doubtful ; and lastly, 
that all the reports and statements concerning 








the murder which have come to this country 
are contradictory, and little deserving of credit. 
The arguments which would lead to the more 
painful conclusion are founded chiefly on a long 
and more or less circumstantial statement made 
by a Persian to Colonel Sheil, aud communi- 
cated to the newspapers since Capt. Grover’s 
pamphlet has been published. ‘Ihe circum- 
stance of the discovery of the paper and pencil 
on Stoddart, the evil effect Lord Ellenborough’s 
letter would have if it reached its destination, 
the report of the interference of Akbar Khan, 
and the credit given to it by so judicious a per- 
son as Col. Sheil, are confirmative of the truth 
of this document. But equally strong against it 
are the considerations that this Persian did not 
himself witness the execution ; that he says it 
was a public one, when all previous rumours said 
it was a private one; that it is incredible that 
Stoddart became a Mussulman; and that there- 
fore if part is a fabrication, so may all be; that 
the Persians are by religion notorious enemies 
of the Bokharians, and that they are notorious 
falsifiers. ‘This statement, with a few rumours 
of a private massacre, are all the documents 
which, according to Capt. Grover, government 
possesses upon the subject. 

The next question which presents itself is, if 
alive, ought not something to have been done to 


| release these British captives, and to resent the 


indignity put upon us as a nation? There can 


| be but one answer to this. It has, as the author 
' mentions and every one knows, been the subject 
| of much galling comment on the continent. A 
: Frenchman said to Capt. Grover, at Florence, 
'“ Tf they had been Frenchmen, they would have 
| been long ago free ;”” and the Captain truly re- 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly, now in Captivity | 


marks there is no doubt of the fact. Col. Stod- 


| dart left the secretaryship of the United Service 
| Institution in an official character, and was sent 


to Bokhara as an English ambassador. Capt. 
Conolly was, we believe, sent by the Persian 
ambassador on a similar mission. They ought 
to have been claimed as British representa- 
tives, to insult whom in a country at peace with 
us was to insult the majesty of Britain ; whereas 
all that has been done has been a letter written 
by Lord Ellenborough. in which he calls them 
“ innocent travellers ;” thus, in fact, depriving 
them of the support and recognition of govern- 
ment, and almost disclaiming them and de- 
nouncing them as spies; and truly may we 
hope, as Capt. Grover remarks, that the letter 
never reached its destination. As to what still 
remains to be done, we decidedly think what 
ought to have been done long ago. A native 
and special messenger ought to be sent from 
the Persian embassy claiming them as British 
representatives, or threatening the emir with 
the severest vengeance of Great Britain. Capt. 
Grover offered to go himself, and at his own 
cost, if acknowledged by government; but per- 
haps Lord Aberdeen acted wisely in refusing, 
as such a journey, by adding a prisoner or a 
victim to the list, would have only served to 
complicate matters. The Rev. Dr. Wolff now 
offers to go on a private mission: it is truly a 
noble and praiseworthy offer, but we cannot give 
it our sanction as being very promising. 

The last question that presents itself is, sup- 
posing that two amiable and enlightened British 
ofticers, when officially employed, have been 
coolly murdered by a barbarian prince, how is 
such an insult to us as a nation to be avenged? 
A correspondent of the Zimes, who signs him- 
self a ‘‘ Naval Officer,” proposes to despatch 
40,000 troops from India, and to hang the emir 
at his own palace-gates. But by what road are 
they to attain Bokhara? Atighanistan is out 
of the question; and every pass, almost every 





aes — 
inch of ground in Turkestan, would be defendey 
This is indeed unfeasable. An “ Oriental ty. 
veller” proposes to send 10,000 troops vid Tre. 
bizond or Syria; Turkey and Persia being x 
‘i ig 
peace, and affording a free passage hy Mush 
to Bokhara. This has also many difficulties 
but fewer than the other mode of proceeding. 
and we find it is Capt. Abbot’s opinion that the 
small amount of 2000 British soldiers would sut. 
fice to punish the treachery of this barbarian 
chief. Lastly, diplomacy might do something. 
and the shah of Persia, the khan of Khiva, or 
the chief of Kokan, might be induced to lend 
hand in the extirpation of a brute wallowing i 
the blood of unoftending murdered Britons, 
*,* Since writing this review, a publie meetin: 
Capt. Grover in the chair, was held on Thursday gt 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, at which the chair. 
min stated all the particulars contained in his publi. 
cation: and the company, about forty in nunber, 
were addressed by Dr. Burnes, Mr. Buckinghai, My. 
Walker, president of the Civil Engineers. and others, 
They all concurred in thinking an immediate mission 
to Bokhara most necessary, that Dr. Wollf was 4 {it 
person to be engaged in this service, that Government 
should be addressed to authorise his expedition an] 
afford him protection, and that a subscription shoul 
be raised of from 50U/. to 10002. to cover the expense, 





Wyandotté ; or, the Hutted Knoll. By J. Feui- 
more Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. Lond., Bentley. 
As the historian of the American frontier, Mr, 
Cooper is quite without a rival; and H’yandotté 
reminds us most favourably of some of his 
earliest and most popular fictions. The story 
is of a retired English officer, who has pur 
chased a “ location,’ and resolved on forest- 
life. Having repaired to his future residence, 
the “ Hutted Knoll,” with his family, including 
one adopted daughter, the tale fairly opens in 
the author’s best descriptive style, and the 
introduces a couple of characters, wiho, from 
the commencement, promise to exercise con- 
siderable influence on the fortunes of the set- 
tlers. One of these, a Tuscarora chief, is a 
very felicitous portrait from first to last; a 
mixture of good and evil, never losing sight of 
his end, to whichever goal he is advancing, but 
“ progressing” stealthily and steadily till his 
purposes are accomplished—one, in the words 
the author, who “ never forgot a favour or for- 
gave an injury;” the other, a villanous Yankee, 
created by the times in which he lives, is also 
well drawn. An amusing third—but he shall 

introduce himself in his own fashion :— 

‘‘ Michael O'Hearn stood looking at the re- 
tiring skiff in silent admiration for two or three 
minutes. He was quite alone; for all the 
other boats were already two or three miles 
on their way, and distance already prevented 
him from seeing the mischief that was lurking 
in Joel’s hypocritical eyes. ‘ Follow yees!" 
soliloquised Mike; “ the divil burn ye, for 4 
guessing Yankee as ye ar’! how am I to follow 
with such legs as the likes of these? Ifit 
wasn’t for the masther and the missus, ra'dl 
jontlemen and ladies they be, I’d turn my back 
on ye in the desert, and let ye find that Beaver 
estate in yer own disagreeable company. Rent? 
—well, I must thry; and, if the boat wont 9% 
it'll be no fault of the man that has a good dis- 
position to make it.” Mike now took his seat 
on a board that lay across the guuwale of the 
skiff at a most inconvenient height, placed (#9 
sculls in the water, one of which was s!X inches 
longer than the other, made a desperate — 
and got his craft fairly afloat. Now, Michae 
O' Hearn was not left-handed ; and, as usually 
happens with such men, the inequality between 
the two limbs was quite marked. Bya sinister 
accident, too, it happened that the longest = 
got into the strongest hand, and there it wou! 
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jwve stayed to the end of time, before Mike 
yould think of changing it on that account. 
Joel, alone, sat with his face towards the head 


afthe lake; and he alone could see the dilemma 
in which the county Leitrim man was placed. 
Neither the captain nor his wife thought of 
joking behind; and the Yankee had all the 
jun to himself. As for Mike, he succeeded in 
getting a few rods from the land, when, the 
gong arm and the longer lever asserting their 
wperiority, the skiff began to incline to the 
yestward. So intense, however, was the poor 
jllow’s zeal, that he did not discover the 
cange in his course until he had so far turned 
ato give him a glimpse of his retiring master ; 
tien he inferred that all was right, and pulled 
nore leisurely. The result was, that in about 
tn minutes Mike was stopped by the land, the 
wat touching the north shore again, two or 
tiree rods from the very point whence it had 
gatted. ‘The honest fellow got up, looked 
aound him, scratched his head, gazed wist- 
fully after the fast-receding boat of his master, 
aud broke out in another soliloquy. ‘ Bad luck 
tothem that made ye, ye one-sided thing!’ he 
sid, shaking his head reproachfully at the 
aiff: ‘ there’s liberty for ye to do as ye ought, 
and yell not be doing it, just out of contrairi- 
nes, Why the divil can’t ye do like the other 
skifls, and go where ye’re wanted, on the road 
towards thim beavers? Och, ye’ll be sorry for 
this, when ye’re left behind, out of sight!’ Then 
itfashed on Mike’s mind that possibly some 
aticle had been left in the hut, and the skitf 
had come back to look after it; so, up he ran 
tothe captain’s deserted lodge, entered it, was 
vst to view for a minute, then came in sight 
again, scratching his head, and renewing his 
muttering. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ divil a thing can 
Isee, and it must be pure conérairiness! Per- 
haps the baste will belave betther next time; 
so, I'll thry it ag’in, and give it an occasion. 
Barring obstinacy, ’tis as good-lookin’ a skiff 
asthe best of them.’ Mike was as good as his 
word, and gave the skiff as fair an opportunity 
of behaving itself as was ever offered to a boat. 
Seven times did he quit the shore, and as often 
return to it, gradually working his way towards 
the western shore, and slightly down the lake. 
In this manner Mike at length got himself so 
far on the side of the lake as to present a bar- 
rier of land to the evil disposition of his skiff 
to incline to the westward. It could go no 
longer in that direction, at least. ‘ Divil burn 
ye? the honest fellow cried, the perspiration 
rolling down his face; ‘I think ye'll be satis- 
fed without walking out into the forest, where 
Iwish ye war’ with all my heart, amang the 
threes that made ye! Now, Ill see if yer con- 

i Mike next 


appointed; and he finally was reduced to get- 
Ung out into the water, cvol as was the weather, 
tnd of wading along the shore, dragging the 
oat after him.” 
_ The “ hut,” for so our emigrant’s dwelling 
is christened, proves a happy home for many 
years, till the commencement of the revolu- 
‘onary war brings lawless yankees and savages 
to besiege it; many of the little garrison de- 
‘ert, when the following capital scene with 
Wyandotté takes place :— 

“*Oh, Hugh, I trust it is not as bad as we 
feared! cried the mother, as the captain en- 
tered the room, closely attended by the Tus- 
“ora: ‘ our men cannot be so heartless as to 


desert us at such a moment!’ The captain 
kissed his wife, said a word or two of encourage- 
ment, and pointed to the Indian, ‘ Nick!’ ex- 
claimed all three of the females in a breath, 
though the tones of their voices denoted very 
different sensations, at the unexpected appear- 
ance of their old acquaintance. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s exclamation was not without plea- 
sure, for she thought the man her friend; 
Beulah’s was filled with alarm, little Evert 
and savage massacres suddenly crossing the 
sensitive mind of the young mother; while 
Maud’s tone had much of the stern resolution 
that she had summoned to sustain her in a mo- 
ment of such fearful trial. ‘ Yes, Nick—Sassy 
Nick,’ repeated the Indian in his guttural voice. 
‘Ole friend, you no glad see him?’ ‘ That 
will depend on your errand,’ interposed the 
captain. ‘ Are you one ofthe party that is now 
lying at the mill?—But, stop; how did you 
get within the palisades? First answer me 
that.” ‘Come in. Tree no good to stop Injin. 
Can't do it wid branches, how do it widout? 
Want plenty of musket and plenty of soldier 
todo dat. Dis no garrison, cap’in, to make 
Nick afeard. Always tell him too much hole 
to be tight.’ * This is not answering my ques- 
tion, fellow. By what means did you pass the 
palisades?’ What means? — Injin means, 
sartain. Came like cat, jump like deer, slide 
like snake. Nick great Tuscarora chief; know 
well how warrior march when he dig up hatchet.’ 
‘ And Nick has been a great hanger-on of gar- 
risons, and should know the use that I can 
make of his back. You will remember, Tus- 
carora, that I have had you flogged more than 
once in my day.’ This was said menacingly, 
and with more warmth, perhaps, than was pru- 
dent. It caused the listeners to start, as ifa 
sudden and new danger rose before their eyes; 
and the anxious looks he encountered warned 
the captain that he was probably going too far. 
As for Nick himself, the gathering thunder- 
cloud is not darker than his visage became at 
the words he heard: it seemed, by the moral 
writhing of his spirit, as if every disgracing 
blow he had received was at that instant tor- 
turing his flesh anew, blended with the keenest 
feelings of ignominy. Captain Willoughby was 
startled at the effect he had produced, but it 
was too late to change his course; and he re- 
mained in dignified quiet, awaiting the work- 
ings of the Tuscarora’s mind. It was more 
than a minute ere Nick made any reply. Gra- 
dually, but very slowly, the expression of his 
visage changed. It finally became as stoical 
in expression as severe training could render 
the human countenance, and as unmoved as 
marble. Then he found the language he wanted. 
* Listen,’ said the Indian sternly. ‘ Cap’in ole 
man. Got a head like snow on rock. He bold 
soldier; but he no got wisdom enough for gray 
hair. Why he put he hand rough on place 
where whip strike? Wise man nebber do dat. 
Last winter he cold; fire wanted to make him 
warm. Much ice, much storm, much snow. 
World seem bad—fit only for bear, and snake, 
dat hide in rock. Well; winter gone away! 
ice gone away; snow gone away; storm gone 
away. Summer come in his place. Ebbery 
ving good; ebery ting pleasant. Why tink 
of winter, when summer come, and drive him 
away wid pleasant sky?’ ‘ In order to pro- 
vide for its return. He who never thought 
of the evil day in the hour of his prosperity, 
would find that he has forgotten, not only a 
duty, but the course of wisdom.’ ‘ He not 
wise !’ said Nick sternly. ‘ Cap’in pale-face 
chief. He got garrison; got soldier; got mus- 




















































































ket. Well, he flog warrior’s back; make blood 





come. Dat bad enough; worse to put finger 
on ole sore, and make ’e pain and ’e shame 
come back ag’in.’ ‘ Perhaps it would have 
been more generous, Nick, to have said nothing 
about it; but you see how I am situated: an 
enemy without; my men deserting ; a bad look- 
out; and one finding his way into my very’ 
court- yard, and I ignorant of the means.’ 
‘ Nick tell cap’in all about means. Ifred-men 
outside, shoot ’em; if garrison run away, flog 
garrison ; if don’t know, l’arn; but don’t flog 
back ag’in on ole sore!’ ‘ Well, well, say no 
more about it, Nick. Here is a dollar to keep 
you in rum, and we will talk of other matters.’ 
Nick heeded not the money, though it was held 
before his eyes some little time to tempt him. 
Perceiving that the Tuscarora was now acting 
as a warrior and a chief, which Nick would do, 
and do well, on occasion, the captain pocketed 
the offering, and regulated his own course ac- 
cordingly. ‘ At all events, 1 have a right to 
insist on knowing, first, by what means you en- 
tered the palisades; and, second, what business 
has brought you here, at night, and so suddenly.’ 
* Ask Nick, cap'in, all he right to ask; but 
don’t touch old flog. How 1 cross palisade ? 
Where your sentinel to stop Injin? One at 
gate: well, none all round t’other place. Get 
in, up here, down there, over yonder. Ten, 
twenty, t’ree spot. S’pose him tree? climb 
him. S’pose him palisade? climb him too. 
What help ?—soldier out at gate, when Nick 
get over t’other end! Come in court, too, when 
he want. Half gate, half no gate. So easy, 
shamed to brag of. Cap’in once Nick’s friend 
—went on same war-path: dat in ole time. 
Both warrior; both went ag’in French gar- 
rison. Well; who crept in, close by cannon, 
open gate, let pale-men in? Great Tuscarora 
do dat: no flog den; no talk of ole sore dat 
night!’ * This is all true enough, Wyandotté,’ 
This was Nick’s loftiest appellation; and a 
grim but faint smile crossed his visage as he 
heard it again in the mouth of one who had 
known him when its sound carried terror to the 


‘hearts of his enemies. ‘ This is all true, Wyan- 


dotté, and I have ever given you credit for it. 
On that occasion you were bold as the lion, and 
as cunning as a fox. Youwere much honoured 
for that exploit.’ ‘ No ole sore in dat, um?’ 
cried Nick, in a way so startling as to sicken 
Mrs. Willoughby to the heart. ‘* No call Nick 
dog dat night. He all warrior den—all face 
—no back.’ ‘I have said you were honoured 
for your conduct, Nick, and paid for it. Now, 
let me know what has brought you here to-night, 
and whence you come.’ There was another 
pause. Gradually the countenance of the In- 
dian became less and less fierce, until it lost 
its expression of malignant resentment in one 
in which human emotions of a kinder nature 
predominated. ‘ Squaw good,’ he said, even 
gently, waving his hand towards Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. ‘ Got son; love him like little baby. 
Nick come six, two time before, runner from 
her son.’ * My son, Wyandotté!’ exclaimed 
the mother. ‘ Bring you any tidings now from 
my boy?’ £ No bring tidin’—too heavy; In- 
dian don’t love to carry load; bring letter.’ 
The cry from the three females was now com- 
mon, each holding out her hand with an invo- 
luntary impulse to receive the note. Nick 
drew the missive from a fold of his garment, 
and placed it in the hand of Mrs. Willoughby 
with a quiet grace that a courtier might have 
wished to equal in vain. The note was short, 
and had been written in pencil on a leaf torn 
from some book of coarse paper. The hand- 
writing, however, was at once recognised.” 
Another touch of the Irishman; though the 
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extract is of some length, and betrays more of 
the secrets of the story than is our custom: it 
occurs with the adopted daughter :— 

““* That was mighty injanious of you, Miss 
Maud!’ Mike commenced, giving one of his 
expressive grins again, and fairly winking. ‘ It 
shews how fri’nds wants no spache but their 
own minds. Barrin’ mistakes and crass-acci- 
dents, I’m sartain that Michael O’ Hearn can 
make himself understood any day by Miss 
Maud Willoughby, an’ niver a word said.’ 
‘Your success then, Mike, will be greater at 
dumb-show than it always is with your tongue,’ 
answered the young lady, the blood slowly re- 
turning to her cheek, the accidental use of the 
name of Willoughby removing the apprehension 
of any thing immediately embarrassing ; ‘ what 
have you to tell me that you suppose I have an- 
ticipated?’ ‘Sure, the like o’ yees needn’t be 


tould, Miss Maud, that the majjor bad me spake 


to ye by yerself, and say a word that was not to 
be overheerd by any one else.’ ‘ This is sin- 
gular—extraordinary even; but let me know 
more, though the messenger be altogether so 
much out of the common way.’ ‘1 tought ye’d 
say that, when ye come to know me. _ Is it 
meself that’s a messenger? and where is there 
another that can carry news widout spilling 
any by the way? Nick's a cr’ature, I allows; 
but the majjor know’d a million times bhetter 
than to trust an Injin with such a jewty. As 
tur Joel, and that set of vagabonds, we'll grind 
em all in the mill before we’ve done wid ’em. 
Let ’em look for no favours if they wishes no 
disapp'intment.’ Maud sickened at the thought 
of having any of those sacred feelings connected 
with Robert Willoughby, that she had so long 
cherished in her inmost heart, rudely probed by 
so unskilful a hand; though her last conversa- 


tion with the young soldier had told so much, | 
even while it left so much unsaid, that she | 
| manner, and that in a key that would not brook 


could almost kneel and implore Mike to be ex- 
plicit. The reserve of a woman, notwithstand- 
ing, taught her how to preserve her sex’s de- 
corum, and to maintain appearances. ‘ If Ma- 
jor Willoughby desired you to communicate 
any thing to me, in particular,’ she said, with 
seeming composure, ‘I am ready to hear it.’ 
* Divil the word did he desire, Miss Maud, for 
every thing was in whispers between us, but 
jist what [’m about to repait. And here’s my 
stick, that Nick tould me to kape as a remind- 


erer; it’s far bhetter for me than a book, as [ | 
* And now, Mike,’ says | 


can’t read a syllable. 
the majior, says he, ‘conthrive to see phratty 
Miss Maud by herself’ ‘ Pretty Miss Maud!’ 
interrupted the young lady, involuntarily. 
Och! it’s meself that says that, aud sure, 
there’s plenty of r’ason for it; so we'll agree 
it’s all right and proper—‘ phratty Miss Maud 
by herself, letting no mortal else know what 
yon are about.’ Zhat was the majjor’s.’ ‘It is 
very extraordinary! Perhaps it will be better, 
Michael, if you tell me nothing but what is 
strictly the major’s. A message should be de- 
livered as nearly like the words that were ac- 
tually sent as possible. ‘Wor-r-ds! And it 
isn’t wor-r-ds at all that I have to give ye.’ 
‘If not a message in words, in what else can it 
be? Not in sticks, surely.” ‘In éhat,’ cried 
Mike, exultingly; ‘and, I'll warrant, when the 
trut’ comes out, that very little bit of silver will 
be found as geed as forty Injin scalps.’ Al- 
though Mike put a small silver snufi-box that 
Maud at ouce recognised as Robert Willough- 
by’s property, into the young lady’s hand, no- 
thing was more apparent than the circumstance 
that he was profoundly ignorant of the true 
meaning of what he was doing. The box was 
very beautiful; and his mother and Beulah had 





| an assurance there is no mistake.’ 





often laughed at the major for using an article 
that was then deemed de rigueur for a man of 
extreme ton, when all his friends knew he 
never touched snuff. So far from using the 
stimulant, indeed, he never would shew how the 
box was opened, a secret spring existing; and 
he even manifested or betrayed shyness on the 
subject of suffering either of his sisters to 
search for the means of doing so. The moment 
Maud saw the box her heart beat tumultuously. 
She had a presentiment that her fate was about 
to be decided. Still, she had sufficient self: 
command to make an effort to learn all her 
companion had tocommunicate. ‘ Major Wil- 
loughby gave you this box,’ she said, her voice 
trembling in spite of herself. ‘ Did he send any 
message with it? Recollect yourself; the words 
may be very important.’ ‘Is it the wor-r-ds? 
Well, it’s little of them that passed between us, 
barrin’ that the Injins was so near by, that it 
was whisper we did, and not a bit else.’ ¢ Still 
there must have been some message.’ ‘ Ye are 
as wise as a sarpent, Miss Maud, as Father 
O’Loony used to tell us all of a Sunday. Was 
it wor-r-ds? ‘Give that to Miss Maud,’ says 
the majjor, says he, ‘and tell her she is now 
misthress of my sacret!’’ ‘Did he say this, 
Michael? For heaven’s sake be certain of what 
you tell me.’ ‘ Irish Mike, masser want you in 
monstrous hurry,’ cried the youngest of the three 
black men, thrusting his glistening face into the 
door, announcing the object of the intrusion and 
disappearing almost in the same instant. ‘ Do 
not leave me, O’Learn,’ said Maud, nearly 
gasping for breath; ‘do not leave me without 
* Divil 
bur-r-n me, if {’d brought the box, or the mes- 
sage, or any thing like it, phratty Miss Maud, 
had [ tought it would have done this har-r-m.’ 
* Michael O’Hearn!’ called the sergeant from 
the court in his most authoritative military 


denial. Mike did not dare delay; in half a 
minute Maud found herself standing alone in 
the centre of the library, holding the well- 
known snuff-box of Robert Willoughby in her 
little hand. The renowned caskets of Portia 
had scarcely excited more curiosity in their 
way than this little silver box of the major’s 
had created in the mind of Maud. In addition 
to his playful evasions about letting her and 
Beulah pry into its mysteries, he had once said 
to herself, in a grave and feeling manner, 
‘When you get at the contents of this box, 
dear girl, you will learn the great secret of my 
life.’ These words had made a deep impression 
at the time—it was in his visit of the past year 
—but they had been temporarily forgotten in 
the variety of events and stronger sensations 
that had succeeded. Mike’s message, accom- 
panied by the box itself, however, recalled 
them, and Maud fancied that the major, con- 
sidering himself to be in some dangerous emer- 
gency, had sent her the bauble in order that 
she might learn what that secret was. Possibly 
he meant her to communicate it to others. Per- 
sons in our heroine's situation feel more than 
they reason; and it is possible Maud might 
have come to some other conclusion had she 
been at leisure, or in astate of mind to examine 
all the circumstances ina more logical manner. 
Now she was in possession of this long-coveted 
box—coveted, at least, so far as a look into its 
contents were concerned—Maud not only found 
herself ignorant of the secret by which it was 
opened, but she had scruples about using the 
means, even hed she been in possession of 
them. At first she thought of carrying the 
thing to Beulah, and of asking if she knew any 
way of getting at the spring,—then she shrunk 





—. 
from the exposure that might possibly attend 
such a step. The more she reflected, the more 
she felt convinced that Robert Willoughby 
would not have sent ier that particular box 
unless it were connected with herself in some 
way more than common; and, ever since the 
conversation in the painting-room, she had 
seen glimmerings of the truth in relation to his 
feelings. These glimmerings too had aided her 
in better understanding her own heart, and all 
her sentiments revolted at the thought of hay. 
ing a witness to any explanation that might 
relate to the subject. In every event she de- 
termined, after a few minutes of thought, not to 
speak of the message, or the present, toa living 
soul. In this condition of mind, filled with 
anxiety, pleasing doubts, apprehensions, shame, 
and hope, all relieved, however, by the secret 
consciousness of perfect innocence, and motives 
that angels might avow, Maud stood in the very 
spot where Mike had left her, turning the box 
in her hands, when, accidentally, she touched 
the spring, and the lid flew open. To glance at 
the contents was an act so natural and involun- 
tary as to anticipate reflection. Nothing was 
visible but a piece of white paper, neatly folded 
and compressed into the box in a way to fill its 
interior. ‘Bob has written,’ thought Maud; 
* yet how could he do this?—he was in the 
dark, and had not pen or paper.’ Another Jook 
rendered this conjecture still more improbable, 
as it shewed the gilt edge of paper of the 
quality used for notes, an article equally un- 
likely to be found in the mill and in his own 
pocket. * Yet it must be a note,’ passed 
through her mind, ‘ and of course it was writ- 
ten before he leit the Hut; quite likely be- 
fore he arrived ; possibly, the year before, when 
he spoke of the box as containing the evidence 
of the great secret of his life.’ Maud now 
wished for Mike, incoherent, unintelligible, 
and blundering as he was, that she might ques- 
tion him still further as to the precise words of 
the message. ‘ Possibly, Bob did not intend 
me to open the box at all,’ she thought, ‘ and 
meant merely that I should keep it until he 
could return to claim it. It contains a great 
secret; and, because he wishes to keep this 
secret from the Indians, it does not follow that 
he intends to reveal it to me. I will shut the 
box again, and guard his secret as I would one 
of my own.’ This was no sooner thought than 
it was done. A pressure of the lid closed it, 
and Maud heard the snap of the spring witha 
start. Scarcely was the act performed ere she 
repented it. ‘ Bob would not have sent the 
box without some particular object,’ she went 
on to imagine; ‘ and had he intended it not to 
be opened, he would have told as much to 
O’Hearn. How easy would it have been for 
him to say, and for Mike to repeat, ‘ ‘Tell her 
to keep the box till 1 ask for it; it contains a 
secret, and I wish my captors not to learn it’ 
No, he has sent the box with the design that | 
should examine its contents. His very lile 
may depend on my doing so; yes, and on my 
doing so this minute!’ 
sooner glanced athwart our heroine’s mind than 
she began diligently to search for the hidden 
spring. Perhaps curiosity had its influence ot 
the eagerness to arrive at the secret, which sie 
now manifested; possibly a tenderer and still 
more natural feeling lay concealed behind it all. 
At any rate, her pretty little fingers never were 
employed more nimbiy, and not a part of the 
exterior of the box escaped its pressure. Stil 
the secret spring eluded her search. The box 
had two or three bands of richly chased work 
on each side of the place of opening, and amid 
these ornaments Maud felt certain that the lit- 
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tle projection she sought must lie concealed. 
To examine these, then, she commenced in a 
regular and connected manner, resolved that 
not a single raised point should be neglected. 
Accident, however, as before, stood her friend ; 
andat a moment when she least expected it, the 
lid flew back, once more exposing the paper to 
view. Maud had been too seriously alarmed 
about re-opening the box, to hesitate a moment 
now as toexamining its contents. The paper was 
removed, and she began to unfold it slowly, a 
slight tremor passing through her frame as she 
did so. Fora single instant she paused to scent 
the delightful and delicate perfume that seemed 
torender the interior sacred ; then her fingers 
resumed their office. At each instant her eyes 
expected to meet Robert Willoughby’s well- 
known hand-writing. But the folds of the paper 
opened on a blank. ‘To Maud’s surprise, and for 
asingle exquisitely painful moment, she saw that 
alock of hair was all the box contained, besides 
the paper in which it was enveloped. Her look 
became anxious, and her face pale; then the 
eves brightened, and a blush that might well be 
likened to the tints with which the approach of 
dawn illumines the sky, suffused her cheeks as, 
holding the hair to the light, the long ringlets 
dropped at length, and she recognised one of 
those beautiful tresses, of which so many were 
falling at that very moment in rich profusion 
around her own lovely face. ‘To unloosen her 
hair from the comb, and to lay the secret of 
Bob Willoughby by its side, in a way to com- 
pare the glossy shades, was the act of only a 
moment; it sufficed, however, to bring a per- 
fect conviction ef the truth. It was a memorial 
of herself, then, that Robert Willoughby so 
prized, had so long guarded with care, and 
which he called the secret of his life! It was 
impossible for Maud not to understand all this. 
Robert Willoughby loved her.’’ 

And here we close our notice of this very 
ever tale ; the incidents of which, from begin- 
ning to end, are natural, rapid, and well told: 
indeed the whole of the third volume is a mas- 
ter-piece of fictious writing. 





Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City 
of York, during the reigns of Edward 1V., 
Edward V., and Richard III, With Notes, 
illustrative and explanatory, and an Appen- 
dix, by Robert Davies, f'.S.A. 8vo. Nichols. 

Tuts volume belongs to a class of publications 

which possess a very great historical interest. 

The archives of our older municipal corpora- 

tions are still full of valuable materials for his- 

tory, although a great mass of the earlier docu- 
ments has perished from neglect; and as they 
aecontinually in danger from the same cause, 
every one who, like the editor of the present 
volume, will undertake to extract and publish 
the more important documents, or portions of 
documents, deserves our gratitude for his la- 
bours, not only because he has rescued some- 
thing from the jaws of all-destroying time, but 
‘because he has placed a new and neglected 
class of materials within the reach of the histo- 
nan. The municipal documents which are 

Most immediately available to the historian are 

the registers and books of accounts, which are, 

‘0 a certain extent, the local annals of the 

place. In general, these documents are per- 

haps most valuable for the light they throw on 
the manners and customs of the times; but in 
many cases they are interspersed with histo- 

tical notices and details of the greatest im- 

Portance concerning events which occurred in 

the Vicinity, or with which the town authorities 

were directly or indirectly connected, 


It would be difficult to point out another 
place (unless perhaps we might mention Ches- 
ter or Coventry) from which we could expect 
so much interesting historical material as from 
the city of York. Mr. Davies has confined 
his selections to a certain period, beginning 
with the commencement of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., and ending with the death of Richard 
III., one of the most obscure periods in our 
national annals. The city of York was pecu- 
liarly identified with the fortunes of the Plan- 
tagenets, and was concerned in many of the 
most important transactions of this eventful 
age. The extracts from the earlier documents 
during this period illustrate, directly, manners 
and customs, and indirectly, the movements of 
the different political parties and the state 
of the borders of Scotland; they contain the 
items of expenses for treating great persons in 
their passage through the city on state busi- 
ness, for fitting out soldiers for different expe- 
ditions, for sending messengers upon various 
affairs, for arresting and examining adverse 
partisans, for royal visits, and for a host of 
similar matters. The compotus or roll of ac- 
counts for 1462 contains much collateral in- 
formation concerning the attempts of Queen 
Margaret to combat her rival, with the aid of 


the English king (Edward IV.) and his army. 
That of 1475 furnishes equally interesting no- 
tices of a somewhat later period, and particu- 
larly of the transactions between the city and 
the Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard 
ILI.), to whom York always exhibited an espe- 
cially warm attachment. The compotus of 1478 
contains curious information relating to the 
king’s progress in the north. In his remarks 
on this compotus the editor says: 

* It is remarkable that no information what- 
ever respecting the political events of the year 
1478, subsequently to the execution of the 
Duke of Clarence in the month of February, is 
found in any contemporary writer, or disclosed 
by any public document hitherto published. 
That an account, therefore, of Edward’s au- 
tumnal excursion to the north, which, as Drake 
observes, ‘no history mentions,’ should only 
be met with in local records, is not surprising. 
All the chroniclers of this period allude to a 
pestilence which raged in London and other 
places, during the greater part of the year, and 
this may have caused the king's journey, which 
does not appear to have been taken for any 
other purposes than those of recreation and 
amusement. That the citizens of York dis- 
played their accustomed liberality, on being 
honoured with the presence of their sovereign, 
the compotus affords sufficient proof. The 
city seems, indeed, to have been proverbialiy 
the scene of extraordinary festivities during 
the royal visits. In aletter from William Pas- 
ton to his brother Sir John Paston, written at 
the court at Shene, after mentioning the king’s 
intention to travel into Suffolk and Norfolk, 
and spend his Easter at Norwich, where Sir 
John Paston lived, the writer adds, ‘ Wherefore 
ye had need to warn Will Gogyne and his fel- 
lows to purvey them of wine enough, for every 
man beareth me on hand that the town shall 
be drunken dry, as York was when the king 
was there!’ ” 

The following extract from the minute-book 
of the municipal council, relating to the soldiers 
sent to quell the Duke of Buckingham’s rebel- 
lion, serves to shew that the morality of the 
army of Richard III. was by no means so low as 
might be supposed; even the stealing of a horse 
from an enemy could not pass without being a 





subject of scandal, 


the Scots, and concerning the movements of 





“M‘, That the xvj‘® day of the moneth of 
Decembir, in the ffurst yere of the reing of 
Kyng Richard the thyrd, Thomas Wrangwysh, 
alderman, Richard Merston and William White 
of the xxiiij‘® and of the counsell of the cite 
of York, Johannes Barker, taillour, Robertus 
Nyghtyngale, Hugo North, Ricardus Wod- 
burn, Robertus Baitman, Stephanus Hoghson, 
Johannes Ormerord, Will™ Lewty, and Thomas 
Nelson, smyth, come afore my lord the mair 
into the counsell chamber of Owsebrygh, and 
testefid, where it was nosyd (noised), and by 
evyll persons wykydly disposid, sayd that 
Join Key, cordwener, shold be a theyff and 
stele a hors in the yorney now late made with 
our sovereyn lord the kyng to Saylsbery, all the 
said personz whos namys beyn above wryttyn, 
the wich were soghers in the said yorney, 
that the said John Key was of good dispo- 
sicion and trewly delt in the said yorney, and 
that the hors that the said John Key had, 
was the hors of one of the servantes of Cheney, 
the wich is tratour unto the kyng, and that the 
said hors was taykyn upon Chenys grownd, 
forasmoch as he that awght the said hors was 
traitour unto the king.” 

The most valuable of the documents in 
this volume are, in our opinion, those which 
relate to King Richard Ill. They strengthen 
us in the opinion that the ill deeds of the 
“ crook-backed” Richard have been sadly ex- 
aggerated by the injustice of partyism. It is an 
obscure period of history, and much must be 
done in bringing new documents to light before 
it can even partially be cleared up. 

We are well satisfied with Mr. Davies's la- 
bours on this occasion, and we hope he will 
continue his researches during subsequent pe- 
riods, We would urge upon his attention the 
documents relating to the municipal privileges 
and customs of the city in old times. They are 
of the greatest importance for the history of the 
portion of our population which has hitherto 
been but ill understcod, the inhabitants of the 
towns—or, as they are termed in France, the 
tiers €tat—and the alternate struggles they sus- 
tained against the other orders, the feudal aris- 
tocracy, the crown, or the ecclesiastical power, 
as well as among themselves. There are some 
interesting notices en this subject in the volume 
before us, such as the arrest of the coiners in 
1484, the riot in the October preceding, &e. 

At the end of the volume, Mr. Davies has 
given a very interesting appendix on the cele- 
bration of the Corpus Christi Festival at York, 
and on the pageants and mysteries exhibited 
annually on that occasion. We extract from 
this part of the book a curious letter from the 
ecclesiastical visitors in the time of Elizabeth, 
relating to an old legendary ceremony, no 
doubt derived from Anglo-Saxon paganism, 
formerly observed in York: 

“ To our lovyng tirends the lord mayor and 
aldermen of the citie of York,—After our hartie 
commendacions, Whereas there hath bene here- 
tofore a very rude and barbarouse custome 
maynteyned in this citie, and in no other citie 
or towne of this realme to our knowlege, that 
yerely upon St. Thomas day before Christmas 
twoo disguysed persons, called Yule and Yules 
wife, shoulde ryde throughe the citie very un- 
decently and uncomely, drawyng great con- 
curses of people after theym to gaise, often- 
tymes commyttyng other enormyties, fforas- 
much as the said disguysed rydyng and con- 
course aforesaid, besyd other inconvenyences, 
tendeth also to the prophanyng of that day 
appoynted to holy uses, and also withdraweth 
great multitudes of people from devyne service 
and sermons, we have thought good by theis 
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presents to will and requyre youe and never- 
theles, in the quenes majesties name, by vertue 
of hyr highnes comyssion for causes ecclesias- 
ticall within the provynce of York to us and 
others directed, straitely to chardge and co- 
mande youe that ye take ordre that noo suche 
rydyng of Yule and Yules wif be frome hens- 
forth attempted or used, and that ye cause this 
our precept and ordre to be registred of re- 
corde, and to be dewly observed not onely for 
this yere, but also for all other yeres ensewyng, 
requyryng yowe herof not to faile, as our trust 
is yowe will not, and as ye will answere to the 
contrary. Fare yowe hartely well. At York, 
this xiij'* Novembre, 1572. [Here follow the 
signatures. | 

“On this letter being read to the council, 
they agreed, ‘ That no disguysed persons called 
Yule and Yules wif, nor yet the sheriffes ser- 
vants, shall ryde this yere, nor any yere from 
hensforth, on Saynt Thomas day before Christ- 
mas,’—Corp. Min. 21st November, 15** Eliz.” 





An Inquiry into the Principles of Human Happi- 
ness and Human Duty: in Two Books. By 
George Ramsay, B.M., author of an “ Essay 
on the Distribution of Wealth,” &c. Svo, 
pp. 554. London, Pickering. 

Tux more we extend our researches into ques- 

tions like these, it seems to us that we are the 

more likely to lose ourselves in nice distinc- 
tions and metaphysical subtleties. The plain 
golden rule, to “ do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you,” is a sufficient prin- 
ciple to guide us in our human duties, which, 
being righteously performed, will secure to us 
human happiness. This is the tree of know- 
ledge of geod and evil standing alone and 


loftily by itself; we may clearly and safely steer 
our way by it through all the trials and vicissi- 


tudes of life. But when we come to estimate 
our passions, calculate our desires, investigate 
our mixed motives, consider the force of ex- 
ternal circumstances and impressions, try to 
find root and branch of our moral sentiments, 
we get into a very tangled wood—an American 
forest, as it were, which needs every tree to be 
“ blazed” to enable us to direct our steps, and 
after all so puzzle us that we are as liable to go 
wrong and lose our way, as to go right and 
accomplish our destiny. Our grand desidera- 
tum ought to be simplicity; it is complication 
in every thing, which grows with the progress 
of civilisation, and becomes at length a giant 
grievance. A simple religion, simple laws, 
simple education, simple intelligence, and a 
simple conscience, were sufficient for infinitely 
more earthly enjoyment, than can be derived 
from the clashing and perplexing dogmata of 
theories and systems. 

With these opinions we are not disposed to 
enter deeply into the whole comprehensive 
scheme of the present Inquiry, however ably 
conducted ; especially seeing that we partake of 
the prevailing inaptitude for labouring through 
works of deep research and reflection. We 
will, nevertheless, devote a certain space to an 
author who writes in a lively style, and does 
not make his philosophy too abstruse for read- 
ers who are disposed to pay common attention 
to such topics. The first book comprebends 
the desires and passions, and forms by far the 
greater part of the volume; and to this we 
shall limit our remarks, with a mere glance at 
the sequel portion. 

In the introductory chapter the author lays 
down a general classification of the sciences, 
which he divides into the physical, the mental, 
and the logical, and shews what place is occu- 





pied by moral science in particular; and in 
the opening of the first book he thus states 
the qualifications necessary for cultivating this 
branch of inquiry :— 

“ Those who cultivate other branches of hu- 
man knowledge require a keen intellect, and 
that alone. The mathematician who reasons of 
number and quantity; the natural philosopher 
who calculates mechanical forces; the chemist 
who analyses earths and alkalis, and determines 
the laws of heat, and of all insensible motion; 
the geologist who attempts to discover the 
causes of the changes already undergone, or 
now in progress, near the earth’s surface; the 
physiologist who investigates the causes of life 
and death, and the functions of every organ in 
the body; even the metaphysician, so far as he 
studies our intellectual nature alone ; lastly, 
the natural historian, who examines, describes, 
and classifies every mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal: all have to do with objects cognisable by 
the intellect or the senses. Not so the moral 
philosopher. The grand end which he has in 
view is happiness; and happiness to be known 
must be felt. If it be allowed that no descrip- 
tion could possibly give, to a man born blind 
or deaf, any clear notion of colours or of sounds, 
it must equally be true that no one could form 
any idea of an emotion which he had never at 
all felt. How should we proceed to give such 
an one a conception of beauty or sublimity, of 
love, hatred, or ambition? In vain should we 
heap word upon words, till we had exhausted 
all the riches of language, for his mind would 
remain as before, dead to all notions of the 
sort.” 

And a little farther on :—“ Nor are intellect 
and delicacy of fecling alone sufficient. A man 
may be capable of feeling, and may have ac- 
tually felt to a certain extent, every emotion of 
which human nature is susceptible; but it is 
impossible that he can have experienced them 
all in great intensity. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that he should be able to conceive them 
existing in every possible degree of force, other- 
wise his estimate of their influence on action 
and happiness will be imperfect. Now, imagi- 
nation alone can disclose this new world to his 
view, and can magnify passions weak in him- 
self, till they rise before him in all their strength 
and majesty. * * * Here, then, is the grand 
ditficulty of this branch of knowledge. It re- 
quires a combination of qualities very rarely to 
be met with—intellect, sensibility, imagination, 
allin a highdegree. If we cannot be surprised 
that monks and schoolmen, who passed their 
lives in cloisters, should have had very narrow 
notions on the subject, removed as they were 
from the busy world, from the society of women, 
and from all domestic tics and endearments, 
we must allow that those philosophers who 
spend most of their time in their closets, who 
lead either a solitary existence, or one confined 
to a few intimates, and whose social affections 
have been little guitivated, are on these ac- 
counts peculiarly unfitted for laying down plans 
of human happiness.” 

After some preliminary observations on the 
human mind and on human happiness, we come 
to the desires and passions, which occupy the 
greater part of the first book. The following 
remarks have struck us as valuable in a prac- 
tical point of view :— 

“ And here I cannot help throwing out a 
hint, not to be followed up now, but which 
others may turn to some advantage. Since 
early marriages are the source of so much mi- 
sery, we must naturally be desirous of knowing 
how they may be prevented. Now, one of the 
principal incentives to marriage with all men, 








but with the poor especially, is the feeling of 
loneliness apt to attend célibacy. Though the 
rich are so much better provided for marriage 
than the poor, they can better do without jt: 
because they can command servants to atten 
them, and companions, if not friends, to sit 
round their hospitable board. But the poor 
man, who has neither wife nor female relatiy, 
to keep his house, is desolate in the extreme, 
Returning from his daily labour, he finds g 
cold hearth and cheerless walls, without eyen 
the countenance of a domestic to welcome hii 
home again. Can we therefore wonder that 
he should look out for a partner to break this 
silent gloom? Who else will prepare his even- 
ing meal, keep alive the cheerful blaze, and 
receive him with accents of kindness; and who 
but children will 


* Climb his knees the envied kiss to share?’ 


How, then, shall we induce the poor man to 
forego for a season these tempting but danger- 
ous joys? Give him a comfortable house to 
receive him when his work is done, light the 
fire, lay the table, and collect society around 
him, and our task is accomplished. But how 
is this to be done? I answer, in the same way 
that gentlemen, even poor gentlemen, contrive 
to live in luxury, by means of association, or, in 
familiar language by clubs. Why should there 
not be clubs for the working classes as well as 
for the higher orders, on a scale suitable to 
their means? Are we not all aware of the in- 
mense advantage which single men of small 
fortune derive from such institutions? These 
have sometimes been found fault with, on the 
ground that they render married men less do- 
mestic; but to single men they are invaluable; 
and the very objection shews only that they are 
too comfortable and agreeable. When those 
who have families and good private houses are 
apt to desert them for clubs, can we doubt that 
those who have neither would be glad to have 
such a resource ?”” 

At the hundreth page we are told:—“ Few, 
very few, find their hearts sufficiently filled by 
general benevolence alone. Now and then, 
indeed, we see a remarkable instance to the 
contrary, such as the philanthropic Howard, 
who, in his latter years, was almost wholly en- 
grossed by benevolence; but, without some 
more limited ties, the immense mass of man- 
kind cannot be fully happy. When they have 
them not, they hasten to form them; and in the 
want of human beings, they will fix their affec- 
tions on animals, whether dogs, cats, parrots, 
or cockatoos. Nothing, in short, which lives 
is so insignificant that it may not be an object 
of love. I once knew a gardener so fond of 
toads that he used to keep them in his bosom.” 
We wonder how the poor toads liked the warm 
lodgings so benevolently provided for them! 
We daresay, as much as the generality of pau- 
pers do the union-workhouses. . 

The consideration of the particular desires is 
opened by a section on love, which is treated 
of in all its forms, and at great length. This, 
indeed, seems to be a favourite subject with 
our author ; for he enters upon it warmly, views 
it in “all its details and bearings,” and evi- 
dently quits it with reluctance. Were it not 
that this theme may be found particularly ac- 
ceptable to the fair sex, we should have felt 
inclined to censure the writer for prolixity; 
for this section alone occupies nearly as mally 
pages as all the other desires put together. 
After analysing the passion, to shew that 1t 
consists of four elements, Mr. Ramsay pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ Jealousy, of whatever kind, comprehends 
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— 
two elements: 1. A fear of being deprived by 
another of something which we consider ours 


esting. Assuredly these writers would not 
have dwelt so much upon love, had they not 


| physiologically entertaincd; and that we can 
}no more call an apple sound which has a speck 


py right: 2. A feeling of ill-will towards the | been aware that the chord once struck would | in it, than we can call that man a responsible 
person who is the cause of the injury. Thus, 


fear and a malevolent desire are the cual 
elements of the passion. Now, in every nell 
yate love, what we fear to lose is the affections 

of an individual which we look upon as our 

own. From this it is evident, that it is through 

the self-regarding desire that jealousy enters 
into love. So long as the social alone prevails, 
there can be no occasion for jealousy. In every 
variety of private attachment, we have thus dis- 
covered three elements; but love, properly so 
called, comprehends yet another. To the plea- 
sure derived from beholding or thinking on the 
object, to the wish for its good, and to the 
wish for its affections, must now be added 
another desire, of a nature so powerful that 
the word desire is sometimes used to signify 
this alone. As by the third element, self en- | 
tered into every particular love, so by the, 
fourth, sense now enters also. By this last | 
element sexual love is distinguished from every | 
other species or variety. Thus, at last, we have 
a feeling of a very mixed nature, comprising, | 
at least, four simple feelings, all different from 

each other, but still agreeing in this, that each | 





meet with a response in every bosom, and that 
no other music is so truely grateful to the soul.” 

They are, in fact, only like other men, and 
write most (just as Mr. Ramsay does) of what 
is most interesting to them and most univer- 
sally felt. But we have no space to follow our 
author through all the turnings and windings 
of this passion, which he traces with the par- 
tiality of a connoisseur; but, observing that 
the subject of friendship seems to us to be 
treated in a very interesting manner, we shall 
conclude this notice with an extract from the 
section on desire of wealth, only remarking 
that the writer seems unusually lenient towards 
avarice. On the whole, however, we strongly 
recommend the work te the attention of our 
readers. 

“ The activity to which desire of wealth gives 
rise is not barren of fruits, but leads directly 
to an object which is necessary to the existence 


of the individual as well as to the continuance | 


and increase of the human race. And here a 
prospect opens before us, too wide for the 
keenest vision, too dazzling for the strongest 
eye. Look abroad upon the vast and varied 


being who is insane upon one point—that point 
| being, according to our author, only the morbid 
colouring of the deranged moral feelings. This 
important subject being now under the consi- , 
| deration of the learned, the pamphlet is oppor- 

| tune, and should be carefully perused, as giving 
}one view of the matter in question; but, as a 
| philosophical treatise, it is very meagre and in- 
| complete. 

Insanity viewed in relation to the system of 
| Gall, as adopted by our author,—who, we are 
| happy to say, is one of the surgeons to Hanwell 
| Asylum, and is, nevertheless, allowed to adopt 
that system in these days of wholesale persecu- 
| tion,— is an affection or diseased action of one 

or more of the functions of the brain—diseased 
| cerebration, as it will soon be briefly called ; 
| Sanity presupposes the several parts or organs 
| of cerebration to be in equilibrium —insanity 
| the absence of that equilibrium. But this want 
of equilibrium does not always arise from dis- 
| ease ; it may also originate from excessive con- 

genital or acquired development (this is admitted, 
|p. 16); and insanity dves not, therefore, inva- 
,tiably presuppose diseasc. The law measures 


| 


is full of pleasure. To form this delightful | scene presented by the globe we inhabit, and | the responsibility of a criminal by his capability 


compound, nature has culled from various herbs 
and flowers their most Juscious and intoxicating 
essences. Emotion and sense, the social and 
the selfish, the affections and the imagination, 
the refined and the voluptuous, all unite to | 
compose and season this enchanted mixture. 
Here all the tenderness of our soul, all our, 
social longings, all our selfish and sensual pro- | 
pensities, are poured in one cup. We quaff'| 
the potion, and instantly our desires are con- | 
centrated in one object, for whom alone we 
think, feel, move, and live. Quid nisi in uni- | 
late acquiescat unus 2? Ah, happy love! happy, | 
if it would but last! This concentration of | 
feeling is beautifully expressed by Shakespeare : 
‘0, she that hath a heart of that fine frame, | 

To pay this debt of love but toa brother, | 

How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 

Hath kill'd the flock of all affections else 

That live in her! When liver, brain, and heart, 

These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and fill’d 

(Her sweet perfections) with one self king!” 

A few pages on, the author adds a third 
essential feeling to the definition of jealousy, 
which commences the preceding quotation, | 
viz. suspicion that the very object of our af- | 
fections may be herself in league against us; 
the consequence of which would be that we | 
should direct our hate against her. This in- | 
troduction of new elements in separate views is 
not strictly logical nor philosophical ; but in| 
trath our author is generally more sensible | 
"an profound in his illustrations. And a 
litle further on :— 

“ Love, which at one time is the most tur- | 
bulent of affections, is at another the most; 
calming. In the former stage, it is full of the | 
most violent perturbations, of boisterous hopes | 
and fears succeeding with marvellous rapidity, 
80 as to make the mind one whirlwind; in the | 
latter, where all fear is at an end, it becomes 
the most full and perfect satisfaction of which 
our nature can admit. Love that ends well is, 
like a mountain-way, animating, sublime, but | 
terrific, conducting us through awful chasms, | 


and along the edge of lofty precipices, till at | 


last it brings us to a valley happy as that of | 
Abyssinia. This passion has long been a fruit- | 
ful theme for poets and novelists, who have | 
thrown around it every charm which incident | 
or language could bestow ; well knowing that | 
10 subject can possibly be found more inter- | 


| the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 


first turn your eyes to the icy Tierra del Fuego, 
or to the sunny Australia, where want and the 
climate in the one case, want alone in the 
other, thin the ranks of a scanty half-starved 
population Jiving on worms or filth; or see 
the native American supplying the necessities 
of his family by the precarious products of the 
chase, and feeding a few individuals from a 
widely extended territory. Then change the 
scene, and behold the civilised world, plains 


waving with corn, pastures covered with cattle, | 


navigable waters bearing vessels and barges, 
smiling farms and villages, and cities gleaming 


from afar; and lastly, see millions of men sup- | 
plied with wholesome food, and protected from | 


the inclemency of the weather; and you will 


naturally inquire, whence this wonderful dif- | 


ference? Among all the concurring causes, one 
will be found pre-eminent, desire of wealth, as 
the means of bettering our condition. This 


it is which makes a land to flow with milk and | 


honey, causes ‘ the wilderness to be glad, and 


” 


Before shutting up the volume we may re- 


mark, that we do not consider the following | 


position to be truly correct :— The seller of 
goods always considers himself obliged to the 
seller of money, that is, to the buyer of the 
goods, and thanks him accordingly; though, in 
fair trade, the value on both sides is the saine.”’ 
Now, there is the difference of obvious profit 
on the one side and not on the other. But we 


| will not end with an objection, and here is a} 


laudable passage wherewith to close :— 

“ In addition to the pleasures of reputation, 
a good name is essential to advancement in 
any pursuit; and the fame of signal virtue 


| creates such respect and confidence in all men, 


as are not only highly gratifying, but almost 
insure success. And be it well noted for the 
honour of human nature, and for the encou- 
ragement of the good, that no superiority ex- 
cites so little envy as superior virtue.” 





Medico-Legal Reflections on the Trial of Daniel 
M*Naughten, Se. Sc. By James G. Davey, 
M.D., &c. &c. Pp. 54. London, Baillicre. 

Tue object of this pamphlet is decidedly a be- 

nevolent one: it is to shew that the doctrine uf 

monomania or of partial insanity cannot be 


of distinguishing between right and wrong ; the 
system here propounded shews that man may 
| possess all his reasoning faculties, be fully able 
| to distinguish right from wrong, and yet unable 
to control the diseased or excited action of the 
propensities. Every asylum contains patients 
|of this grade. Dr. Davey relates the case of 
| several, and which yet are cases of decided in- 
sanity; but here comes the difliculty, and which 
the doctor’s work leaves untouched. At what 
point does insanity commence? We have seen 
that it is the diseased or excited action of a 
mental faculty—every intense thought, every 
feeling of anger, every act of charity, every im- 
pulse to action, would then be a minimum case 
of insanity according to this doctrine. Ifthe 
moral or intellectual instincts went further than 
this, then there is decided insanity. Handel 
| was an example of the musical monomania or 
partial insanity, Newton of the mathematical, 
Shakespere of the poetical, Howard of the phi- 
lanthropic! But these are cases in which in- 
{sanity takes a harmless turn, and the loss of 
equilibrium is only in favour of higher intelli- 
gence or goodness. The reverse may also be 
the case,—pride, envy, cupidity, covetousness, 
| jealousy, anger, are all small insanities—minor 
| disturbances of the balance of the cerebral fa- 
culties. When these insanities are carried so 
| far as to interfere with social order, as, for ex- 
jample, to insult, to destroying or taking pos- 
session of other persons’ property, the law has 
provided a certain punishment, according to 
that law, in order to deter by example; and 
Archbishop Whately would punish a mono- 
| maniac on the same principle. The world uni- 
| formly punishes minor cases of monomania by 
| some means or other. ‘Thus the vain-glorious 
| are ridiculed, the selfish and covetous are de- 
| spised, the immoral are totally rejected ; and it 
jis not wise even to be so pious as to disregard 
| our social duties, or, in the pride of sanctity, 
| contemn all but ourselves. Dr. Davey men- 
tions a case of an inmate of the Hanwell Asy- 
jlum who labours under a form of insanity cha- 
racterised by excessive and obdurate pride. She 
sits always in one position, with her head thrown 
upwards and backwards, and her eyes directed 
|to the ceiling; the legs are crossed, and the 
| body erect as a board. She declines speaking 
to any one, and, if spoken te, exhibits the ut- 
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most contempt of the speaker. Now this is 
only an excessive manifestation of what is often 
exhibited in minor degrees of intensity without 
the walls of an asylum; and yet who is to mark 
out the scale, or decide how much pride a per- 
son may manifest in suciety without being en- 
titled to take up their abode with the lady in 
question? Dr. Davey considers sanity to be 
clearly marked by keeping within the bounds 
of the rules of society. This is a very danger- 
ous definition indeed ; for beside that the rules 
of society are much at variance in different 
countries, still in the same country, ours for 
example, we daily meet such as habitually in- 
fringe many of the rules of society without con- 
sidering them insane; nor, indeed, are they 
often so much so as the rules in question. The 
doctor himself attests that many of the inmates 
of the asylum are not more insane than many 
that live without. Kings, queens, bishops, apos- 
tles, live there innumerable ; but these are all, 
he says, decidedly voluntary and tangible ideali- 
ties. We have never,” he says, “ seen but one 
case of the kindin which it has appeared to us that 
the patient had the slightest belivf in her illusion.” 
Ye day-dreamers beware! when a proper code 
of insanity has been constructed on true phren- 
ological principles, it is evident you will be all 
taken care of and provided for, that is, until it 
is found that the number of insane so far ex- 
ceeds that of the sane, that the latter cannot sup- 
port the former. It is obvious, for example, 
that monastic institutions and barracks are 


especially asylums for the insane—the one a 
seminary for piety, to the seclusion of all social 
virtues and utility; the other a hot-bed of de- 
structiveness—the saddest infliction upon the 
social state. 

So prolific is this theme that we regret to be 


limited in our space; for a lesson rich in re- 
sults to mankind would flow from a considera- 
tion of where sanity leaves off and insanity 
begins. It is obvious that a prejudice is an 
insanity. Where a man entertains a prejudice, 
his pride is greater than his intellect; and 
there is, therefore, a want of balance in his 
cerebration—in fact, insanity. Locke, when 
speaking about the hindrance to knowledge 
caused by prejudice, says, ‘* What, now, is the 
cure? no other but this—that every man should 
let alone other’s prejudices, and examine his 
own.” If man would always examine into 
every act of cerebration, and see that in no 
case he allowed one faculty to overbalance an- 
other, there would not only be no prejudices, 
but no insanity of any kind. 

But to leave the moral part of the question 
and return to the legal, the advocates of the 
origin of evil from excited or diseased cere- 
bration also admit that evil may spring from 
original depravity, and that these two classes 
of evil are distinguishable. We doubtit. Do 
they mean by original depravity congenital 
malconformation? if so, such should be treated 
asinsanity. Ordo they mean depravity induced 
by defective education? §uch depravity is no 
doubt punishable, but no more so than the 
other forms of depravity, when the individual, 
knowing that it is wrong, still allows a propen- 
sity or feeling to obtain such pre-eminence as 
to become uncontrollable—such as the melan- 
choly instances we daily read of, where persons 
of education abstract property from shops. We 
can only ourselves see in M‘Naughten’s case 
the same degree of insanity as in that of the 
female described by Dr. Davey, who fancies 
herself the queen at times, when she may be 
seen taking considerable pains to mark her 
apparel “ V. R., Buckingham Palace.” After 
the completion of her job, she frequently ex- 





presses considerable annoyance at her stupid 
behaviour. This female is nevertheless an in- 
mate of an asylum. But suppose a child was 
to rob his father's garden, aud urge as an ex- 
cuse the “ instinctive impulse” to do so, it is 
obvious that the father would also instinctively 
consider it his duty to teach the child to keep 
his impulses in abeyance. And if the female 
knows that she is a willing case of insanity, as 
all the kings and bishops, &c., according to 
Dr. Davey, do, it is obvious that the cure should 
be in correcting, or teaching them to correct, 
the habit of giving way to false impressions. 
It is true that monomania is sometimes a se- 
quence of mania, and sometimes of general mo- 
ral insanity; but it is also a marked action far 
more frequently resulting from excessive in- 
dulgence; and the habit of allowing our pas- 
sions to go uncontrolled will not more surely 
lead to crime than the habit of indulging in 
false illusions and delusions will lead to in- 
sanity. Every man is supposed to know the 
law; at least he cannot plead ignorance of it in 
extenuation of crime: what is crime to one 
is crime to another. Temporary insanity, as all 
crime must decidedly be, is always punished ; 
why should not also crime that is the result of 
wilful insanity? This is the question which 
remains, with a proper regard to benevolence, 
to be decided. And is not the law right when 
it says that the power of distinguishing between 
right and wrong is the test ?—a principle which 
cannot be said to have been carried out in 
M‘Naughten’s case. 





An Examination of the Medical Regulations, com- 
monly called the Medical Boon of the Hon. Court 
of Directors, East India Company. By Madras 
Medical Officers. Pp. 26. London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Tue so-called medical boon, which has ren- 

dered some medical officers of the Hon. East 

India Company’s service exceedingly irate, is 

an improved rate in the medical retiring pen- 

sion; for which, in return, a condition is claim- 
ed, that the promotion by seniority of the sur- 
geon to superintendent-surgeon be given up, | 
and that the latter appointment be considered | 
a staff-appointment, the vacancies of which are | 
to be filled up without reference to the order of | 
succession. There is something on the face of | 
this discussion which we do not like,—the very 
quotation by which it is headed prejudices us | 
against it: 
“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 





As a simple principle, we also rejoice that a 
staff-appointment should be left open for those 
fitted for it by a zealous and able discharge of 
their professional duties ; and the value of the 
appointment as one of mere seniority is done 
away with by ensuring an improved rate of 
pension according to that seniority, whether as 
a surgeon or superintendent, alike. The small 
number of surgeons in the service also demand- 
ed that some arrangement of the kind should 
be adopted, in order to make talent and zeal 
available to government. There are at pre- 
sent in the Company’s service only 75 surgeons 
for 62 regiments and 6 battalions of artillery. 
The natural consequence is, that there are 190 
assistant-surgeons, towhom formerly promotion 
usually occurred under 12 years frum the date 
of landing, but who now have no chance of at- 
taining the higher grade under 22 to 25 years. 
The claims for rank intervening between that 
of major (senior surgeon) and brigadier-general 
(member of the medical board) is all nonsense ; 
the profession does not require a variety of 





grades so long as its credit and honour js sus. 
tained; and upon this point the disputants 
appear decidedly in the right, that medical 
officers should possess all advantages granted 
to other officers for length of service; and a 
similar rate of retiring pension, regardless o} 
his staffl-salary when on service. As things 
now stand, the surgeon can retire with a pen- 
sion not exceeding 700/., and that only after 
38 years’ service; and he can only enter the 
service at 20, while the cadet’s time commences 
very much earlier; but the military pensions 
go no higher than 456/.—those who have health, 
and wish to make a fortune, looking forward to 
staff and brigadier commands, &c. But we 
have got beyond our latitude in this contro- 
versy, which, without being in any way illiberal 
to the profession, we are inclined to think is 
in favour of the intentions of government; but 
certainly the appointment of superintendent- 
surgeons, if made by interest and power, as 
most appointments generally are in this coun- 
try, will then be a serious grievance, and caleu- 
lated to hurt the profession. It can only be in 
the manner in which the power now conferred 
on government to fill up the vacancies is acted 
upon that good or evil can result. There is a 
fault where there is even an opening for mal- 
administration; and there is such in this new 
general order. 





NENRY’S EVENTS OF A MILITARY LIFE, &c. 
(Conelusion. ] 


Tue following belong to the most romantic 
of histories :— 


“Death is often a mysterious beautifier of 


human lineaments. All turbulent and violent 
passions are calmed within the breasts of the 
spectators in its presence, and their workings 
and traces softened or even obliterated in the 
expression of the deceased— 
‘ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.’ 

Death had marvellously improved the appear- 
ance of Napoleon; and every one exclaimed, 
when the face was exposed, ‘ How very beauti- 
ful !’—for all present acknowledged they had 
never seen a finer or more regular and placid 
countenance. The beauty of the delicate Italian 
features was of the highest kind, whilst the 
exquisite serenity of their expression was 11) 
the most striking contrast with the recollection 
of his great actious, impetuous character, and 
turbulent life. As during his eventful career 
there was much of the mysterious and in- 
scrutable about him, so even after death bo- 
naparte’s inanimate remains continued a puzzle 
and a mystery; for, notwithstanding his great 
sufferings, and the usual emaciating effects ot 
the malady that proved fatal, the body was 
found enormously fat. The frame proved as 
unsusceptible of material decomposition as the 
spirit had been indomitable. Over the ster- 
num, or breast-bone, which is generally only 
thinly covered, there was a coat of fat an inch 
and a half thick; and on the abdomen two 
inches: whilst the omentum, kidneys, and heart, 
were loaded with fat. The Jast- mentioned 
organ was remarkably small, and the muscle 
flabby, in sad disturbance of our venerable 
associations, and in proof of the seeming pata 
dox, that it is possible to be a very great man 
with a very little heart. Much anxiety was 
felt at the time to ascertain the disease of which 
Bonaparte died. Mr. O'Meara had repre- 
sented the liver as the faulty organ, and this 
had been echoed by Antommarchi; though, as 
was said before, the illustrious sufferer himself, 
with better judgment, referred the mischief te 
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the stomach as its seat and source; and, as the 
event proved, his feelings did not deceive him, 
and he was perfectly right. This organ was 
found most extensively disorganised ; in fact, 
it was ulcerated all over like a honeycomb. 
The focus of the disease was exactly the spot 
pointed out by Napoleon—the pylorus, or lower 
end, where the intestines begin. At this place 
| put my finger into a hole made by an ulcer 
that had eaten through the stomach, but which 
was stopped by a slight adhesion to the adjacent 
liver. After all, the liver was found free from 
disease, and every organ was sound except the 
stomach, Several peculiarities were noticed 
about the body. He appeared at one time to 
have had an issue opened in the arm; and 
there was a slight mark, like the scar of a 
wound, in the leg. The chest was not ample; 
and there was something of feminine delicacy 
in the roundness of the arms and the smallness 
of the hands and feet. The head was large in 
proportion to the body, with a fine, massy, 
capacious forehead. In other respects, there 
were no remarkable developments for the gra- 
tification of the phrenologists. The diseased 
state of the stomach being demonstrably the 
cause of death, Antommarchi was about to put 
his name to the bulletin that was published 
at the time to this effect, when he was called 
aside by Bertrand and Montholon; and, after 
aconference with them, declined signing: the 
reason being, no doubt, that such proceeding 
on his part would contradict and vitiate the 
diagnosis of GO’ Meara as to disease of the liver. 
With the object of supporting the latter, and 
also of throwing odium indirectly on the British 
government, the death of the emperor was at- 
tributed by Dr. Antommarchi to gastro-hepa- 
titis, which was said to be an endemic disease 
of the island. Now I will broadly assert, as 
the result of a longer residence on the island 
and better opportunities of knowing its pa- 
thology, that we had no such disease, nor any 
other distinctive endemic disease in St. Helena. 
We had some rare instances of liepatitis, or in- 
fammation of the liver, amongst the soldiers 
when much exposed to the sun in the valley of 
James's Town ; but not one twentieth part of 
the number we used to have in India, At 
night too, from wet and exposure, the men 
would contract diarrhoea, and occasionally dy- 


sentery ; but the officers, who were less exposed | courteous, and gentlemanly, besides being an | for domestic consumption. 


to fatigue and lived more generously than the 


attended, as well as the Abbé Vignali, but only 
the latter officiated. After the funcral-service 
the body was deposited in the grave; the heart 
being sealed up in a silver vessel, full of alco- 
hol, and put in the coffin. A signal was then 
made, and three salvos of fifteen guns and three 
volleys of musketry from a line of three regi- 
ments, grandly reverberated in a succession of 
fine echoes from the hills and ravines, sounded 
the requiem of Napoleon Bonaparte. It was 
truly a spectacle of extraordinary and intense 
interest. There lay the corpse of him whose 
nod had long swayed the destiny of nations, 
the conqueror of a hundred battles, the creator 
of kings and princes, the legislator, the hero 
of the age; there he lay, borne to his narrow 
home in the course of the most righteous retri- 
bution, not with imperial pomp, over roads 
palled with sable escutcheons, but carried along 
a goat-path by the soldiers of that great nation 
which he had hated all his life with rancorous 
bitterness—that had stood sternly in his path 
to universal empire, and whose prostration and 
ruin it had been the unrelenting purpose of his 
heart and the chief aim of his life to accom- 
plish; there moved his body, borne by British 
grenadiers, whilst the golden letters of ‘ Min- 
den,’ and ‘ Talavera,’ and ‘ Albuera,’ and the 
‘Pyrenees,’ and ‘ Orthes,’ flaunted over it from 
the colours in strange mockery as it passed ; 
there it slowly moved, to be buried in an ob- 
scure but appropriate nook, the crater of an 
extinct volcano, on a dreary rock, amidst an 
immeasurable wildness of ocean, without ceno- 
taph or mausoleum, and even beneath a name- 
less tomb.” 

On the voyage home with the suite of the 
late emperor, it is stated :— 

* Our conversation often turned’on the events 
in St. Helena. Madame Bertrand was very 
frank and communicative generally, now that 
reserve was no longer necessary, and acknow- 
ledged that the Longwood people had found no 
| difficulty in maintaining a clandestine corre- 
| spondence throughout with their agents in Lon- 
| don, She told us, to our surprise, that two 
| British officers of the garrison had been the 
| chief agents in contravening the regulations of 
government and in forwarding letters and par- 
jcels to England. General Montholon made 


| himself very agreeable on board, being clever, 





jadmirable raconteur. It is true that he was a 


The Banker’s Wife, or Court and City: a Novel. 

By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Turis work is truly of that class known as fa- 
shionable novels, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, claiming only our brief notice. Vi- 
sitings and visitations, misunderstandings and 
small plottings, courtings and marryings (if 
there be such nouns substantive ?), occupy the - 
greater portion of the narrative; the good 
made happy, the bad punished at last accord- 
ing to their deserts. ‘The usual tact and abi- 
lity of the authoress are displayed in the ar- 
rangement and conduct of the story, which 
runs smoothly to the end. There is doubtless 
much truthfulness in the various sketches of 
character introduced, and possibly there are 
abounding in the world of fashion thousands of 
such miserable shallow-minded animals as the 
Vernons, young and old; such plausible, mo~ 
ney-loving, home-tyrants as Richard Hamlyn 
the banker. But we would fain believe the 
mass of either class unlike these: the kindly 
gentle Mrs. Hamlyn, and the generous-hearted 
old East Indian Col. Hamilton, are more agree- 
able pictures. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICA, 
Bushville, Illinois, July 5, 1843. 
Tue town is in a very quiescent state and very 
dull, in common with most of the inland towns 
in this section of the country, to which many 
causes secm to contribute: the stagnation of 
trade, and the diversion of emigration into new 
channels, namely to Wiscousin and Towa. Tee- 
totalism or Warlingtonian principles, by shut- 
ting up the groceries or grog-shops, have also 
contributed to this apparent torpidity, together 
with the heat of the climate, the temperature 
at this time ranging from 85° to 90°, unmitigated 
by sea-breezes. If the town has not increased 
in proportion to many others, the country 
round exhibits a greatly augmented population 
in the numerous settlements and farms that 
}have been located within the last few years. 
| I}linois has also suffered from the effects of the 
| last very severe winter. Not only the corn and 
| wheat, but the fruit-trees also, were unable to 
{resist it. Fears had been entertained that the 
| ensuing harvest will fall short of a sufficiency 
The recent warm 
| weather has, however, restored the hopes of the 





men, were fully as healthy as they would have | little given to hyperbole ; but this did not spoil | farmers: at all events, Jast year’s redundancy, 


been in England. 


Indeed few regiments of | his good stories. Some very marvellous tales | for which they could not procure a demand, 


our strength, with an average of between thirty | he told of his exploits with the French armies | will now be available. 


and forty officers, would pass nearly five years 
without losing one by disease in England, or 
any part of the world, and yet this was our case 
in St. Helena. The body of the deceased em- 


itary costume, during which time almost every 
respectable person in the island paid Longwood 
4 visit. It had previously been carefully em- 
balmed; and the efticacy of the process in its 
antiseptic powers has been lately proved by the 


| in Spain; and certain scandalous contes concern~ 
| ing the private history of the ladies of the im- 

perial court, required a large share of credulity 
}on the part of the listeners. I believe that 


|honourable man of the Longwood establish- 
| ment—perhaps of the whole court of Napoleon; 
| and on all other subjects than those imme- 
| diately referring to the emperor’s interests, of 


; unimpeachable veracity. But falsification, de- 


Travelling in America appears so monoto- 
nous an aflair, that my astonishment is excited 
by the ingenuity of travellers who can concoct 


; volume upon volume from the slender material 
peror lay in state all the 7th of May in full mi- | Marshal Bertrand was the most honest andj|a rapid journey through the country affords 


| them. 


| 


1 allow that plentiful extracts from 
preceding passengers, and histories, narratives, 
|} and oft-repeated anecdotes, scraps of speeches 
| carefully selected from numerous publications, 
| biographical sketches of remarkable characters 


Temarkable preservation of the corpse when | liberate and systematic, had been so firmly and | xot unknown to fame, philosophers, warriors, 
talsed by the Prince de Joinville to be carried | thickly wound around the imperial portals, that | statesmen, deaf, dumb, and other inmates of 


to France. 


On the morning of the 8th of May | every person privileged with the entrée became, | benevolent institutions,—all assist to swell the 


all . - . | e ° . . . . . ° 
all the garrison, the governor and admiral with | voluntarily or involuntarily, involved in its | ever-flowing stream of American travel; but 


their staff, the foreign commissioners, a great 
umber of naval officers, many ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and half the population of St. Helena, 
attended the funeral. 


| meshes.” 
After this we could hardly hope to find anght 
so interesting to our readers ; and we will there- 


there is little of novelty, beyond what apper- 
tains to every new country, observable here. 
Many things that are termed luxuries in Eng- 


| 


When the hearse bear- | fore abstain from the North American provinces | land—such as pines, ice, and iced creams, 


Ing the body came to a point whence there | and the tale of Canada, and leave these enter- | cum multis aliis, Xc.—have duly attended us 


"as only a footpath down to the grave, the 
coffin was removed from it, and carried to the 
willow-trees at the bottom on the shoulders of 
twelve grenadiers of the 20th and twelve of the 
bth regiments, Two Protestant clergymen 


| taining events, so well related, to the welcome 
of every intelligent mind. 


during a great part of our journey. Ice, in 
| particular, is every where indispensable, ashore 
;and afloat,—not a glass of water without it; 
| and the traffic in that article is so general, that 
merchants consign it to the tropics, to the East 
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Indies and to the West, and receive a profit- 
able return. 

However, barren of novelty as my little 
sketch of travel may be, yet, in compliance 
with your wishes to be made acquainted with 
our proceedings, and to escape the ennui occa- 
sioned by this relaxing climate, I give you the 
following heads of cur progress hither, from the 
time of our quitting the comfortable recesses 
called ‘ state-rooms” of the Acadia, and the 
unremittingly kind attentions of its gallant and 
able commander, Capt. A. Ryrie, during a voy- 
age of twelve days across the Atlantic, to our 
arrival in the Illinois. As to the voyage itself, 
it was an almost undeviating and unruffled 
course, accompanied by cheerful company, 
agreeable weather, a well-conducted cuisine, 
and a good cellar. The bill of fare each day 
consisted of every delicacy in season, of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, with suitable accompaniments, 
that the market of Liverpool afforded. In short, 
the Acadia was a floating hotel. 

At Boston we accepted of the hospitalities of 
the Tennants and of a few of its citizens, by 
whom we were kindly entertained, and assisted 
in viewing the various attractions of that very 
agreeable city and its neighbourhood. 

The monuments commemorative of the battle 
of Bunker's Hill first engaged our attention. 
It is a massive piece of masonry, in the form 
of an obelisk, two hundred feet in height, built 
of granite, without ornament or any inscription 
that I could discern. It is erected, of course, 
upon the summit of what is called “* Bunker's 
Hill,” a gentle elevation in one of the environs 
of Boston: and it has a very imposing effect, 


and is well calculated to vie in durability with | 


the pyramids of Egypt. I was informed that 
the ladies of Boston were the projectors and 
conductors of this national monument; it was 
inaugurated by the president on the 17th ult.: 
this, at least, is a novelty. 1 omitted to say, 
that the platform on which it stands is ascended 
on each of its four sides by a flight of steps. 
The navy-yard is well deserving a visit. Two 
first-rates, the Vermont and the Virginia, are 
slowly progressing towards completion; they 
will be splendid ships, if ever completed. A 
large steam-frigate lay off the wharf, about two 
hundred and forty feet in length, with engines 
of six hundred horse-power, and armed with 
two enormous traversing-guns on the main 
deck, throwing shots or shells of upwards of 
one hundred weight, besides the usual comple- 
ment of 32-pounders. There is also a prodigi- 
ous long rope-house for making cables, &c., 
about twelve hundred feet in length. We 
viewed the state-house, and the beautiful har- 
bour of Boston and the country round from its 
roof; the exchange, with the fine marble statue 
by Chantrey of Washington; Faneuil Hall, &c. 
We had admissions also into the various esta- 
blishments in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
such as the penitentiary, deaf and dumb and 
lunatic asylums, all apparently well-conducted 
institutions: these, with visits to Lowell and 
Mount Auburn, completed the usual routine of 
visitation. The former, in my opinion, has 
been too highly lauded: Manchester need not 
be greatly alarmed at the competition. As for 
Mount Auburn, it is almost worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to view it. This interesting 
necropolis consists of about one hundred acres 
of yet primeval forest, and comprises, within 
its railed enclosure, hill, dale, and water, inter- 
spersed with a great variety of fine timber. It 
is laid out, or rather not laid out, with ungra- 
velled and meandering walks, bordered with 
wild shrubs and flowers, leading to various de- 
positories of departed humanity. The monu- 





ments are chiefly of granite, of the most simple 
character, and are scattered about without any 
regularity; the choice alone of the purchaser 
of a grave determining its situation. In one 
place you observe a massive mausoleum; in 
another a canopied funeral-urn; here a cata- 
comb dug out of the side ofa hill, with an ar- 
chitectural front of granite ; and beside a smal! 
lake, beneath the shade of a willow, a sarco- 
phagus may be seen. Tew of these monuments 
have any other inscription than the mere name 
and obituary date of the remains beneath. As 
these memorials do not elbow or jostle each 
other, or stand in rank and file, as in some of 
our cemeteries, they contribute greatly to the 
solemnity of the place. Hundreds of persons 
may be within the grounds at once; yet, from 
its extent, the irregular disposition of the mo- 
numents, and the broken nature of the ground, 
you would imagine yourself alone, till an occa- 
sional glimpse makes you aware of the prox- 
imity of company. Innumerable birds, rabbits, 
&c., congregate within this sacred enclosure of 
Mount Auburn. 

As I am about starting for Galena and the 
Upper Mississippi, I must now conclude, and 
will resume on my return. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
SATURDAY. 

Section B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

1, Mr. R. Hunt on the chemical agency exerted by 
the solar rays on several metallic combinations and 
other bodies. 

2. Prof. C. G. Mosander (Stockholm) on cerium and 
lanthanium (translated by Major Beamish). 

3. Dr. Tamnau shewed some sclect specimens of 
minerals from Germany. 

4. Mr. A. Booth on the chemical composition of 
smoke, its production and influence on organic sub- 
ser. Il. Dircks on the production and prevention 
of smoke. 

1. Given in our last number. 

2. Prof. Mosander’s communication was a 
detailed account of his laboratory-experiments 
on cerium and yttria, and of his discovery of 
four new earthy bases—lanthanium and didy- 
mium (as named by him), in conjunction with 
the former, and terbium and erbium with the 
latter. 

3. The rare minerals exhibited by Dr. Tam- 
nau were a group of datholith, two specimens 
of rose-coloured harmotome, and two large 
isolated crystals of beryl of a fine sea-green 
colour: the datholith and harmotome were 
from Andreasburg in the Hartz, and the beryl 
from Royalstone, Massachusetts. Dr. Tamnau 
expressed the willingness of himself and other 
mineralogists in Germany to exchange speci- 
mens of German minerals and fossils for the 
like productions of Britain and Ireland. 

4 and 5. Mr. Booth read a paper on the 
chemical constituents of smoke, and their effect 
on organic substances; and Mr. Dircks read 
one on its production and prevention, by ad- 
mitting air to the combustible gases beyond the 
bridge of the furnace, independent of the air 
admitted through the bars. The latter referred 
to the principle of admitting air to furnaces 
adopted by Mr. Williams, whose treatise on 


the “‘ Combustion of Coal” gives a correct view | 


of the chemistry of the subject, and whose plan 
was more fully described by Mr. Dircks in 
Section G. 
Section F.—Staiistics. 

1, Mr. C. Bianconi, Statistics of travelling by his 
cars. 

2. Dr. W. C. Taylor on the lunatic poor of Ireland. 

3. Mr. W. Biggs on the sanitary condition of cer- 
tain parts of the city of Cork. 

. Mr. R. Dowden on the heat and warmth of cot- 

tages. 


5. Mr. R. Dowden on the effects of light as a part of 
vital statistics. 
1. Mr. Bianconi read a paper on the carriage. 
conveyance of his establishment. In 1815 the 
| accommodation for conveyance of passengers 
|in Ireland was confined to a few mail and day 
|coaches on the great lines of road. In that 
year Mr. B. started a car for passengers from 
Clonmel to Caher, which he subsequently sent 
}on to Tipperary and Limerick. At the end of 
|the same year he started similar cars from 
| Clonmel to Cashel and Thurles, and from Clon- 
mel to Carrick and Waterford, and since ex- 
tended this establishment, including the most 
isolated localities—namely, from Longford to 
Ballina and Belmullet, which is 201 miles north- 
west of Dublin; from Athlone to Galway and 
Clifton, 183 miles due west of Dublin; from 
Limerick to Tralee and Cahirciveen, 233 soutii- 
west of Dublin. The establishment numbers 
110 vehicles, capable ef carrying from 4 to 20 
passengers each, and going at the rate of § to 
9 miles per hour, at an average fare of 14d. per 
mile for each passenger. These vehicles per- 
form daily 3800 miles; the horses consime from 
3000 to 4000 tons of hay, and from 30,000 to 
40,000 barrels of oats annually. ‘The establish- 
ment does not travel on Sunday, except such 
portions of it as are connected with the post- 
office and the canals. Independently of moral 
reasons, experience shews that a horse can 
be worked 8 miles a day for six days, much 
better than 6 miles a day for seven days. The 
advantages to be derived by the country from 
this establishment, are very greatly felt by the 
farmers in the increased facilities for intercom- 
munication, and the disposal of the produce of 
their lands. The example of it has been gene- 
rally followed in the south of Ireland. It has 
| been twenty-cight years in existence, travelling 
| with its mails at all hours of the day and night, 
without ever receiving any interruption of its 
arduous duties. Its popularity and the success 
| of his plans, he attributes to the kind co-opera- 
|tion of Irishmen of all classes. He advances 
| his servants, invariably, according to their 
| merits, and allows them their full wages in oli 
age and sickness. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Major Bea- 
mish eulogised highly the character of Mr. 
| Bianconi, and said that few had done more to 
; aid the progress of civilisation than that gentle- 
man. He moved that the thanks of the meeting 
should be given to him. 

2. Dr. Taylor's paper commenced with a con- 
sideration of the statistical results of parliament- 
|ary inquiries instituted on the subject of the 
|lunatic poor of Ireland ; the inadequacy of the 
| provisions of the Irish parliament; the result 
| of the select committee of 1804; the introduc- 
| tion and defeat of a bill in 1805, for provincial 
‘asylums; the establishment in 1810 of the 
| Richmond asylum; and the formation in 151i 
lof district asylums, placed under gratuitous 
| commissioners. It then discussed the condition 
| of these institutions, and their insufficiency of 
| accommodation for the present increase of lu- 

natics, especially of incurable cases. It was 
proposed, however, to transfer these to the 
| workhouses, and the poor-law commissioners 
have prepared, under special provisions of the 
act, accommodation for 2547 lunatics, in num- 
bers varying from 60 in the larger to 4 in the 
smaller unions. Inspectors and others seem 
to think that workhouses, when completed, will 
afford additional relief, necessary for the care 
and custody of the insane poor. But the writer 
thinks that such would only aggravate the evils 
that exist at present, as the arrangements made 
for the insane in the workhouses neither admit 
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of classification, employment, or amusement. 
It is obvious, he says, that the workhouses are 
wholly unfitted for the reception of the insane, 
unless there were added in each of the 130 
unions a lunatic asylum, with all its adjuncts 
of moral and medical superintendence; a pro- 
position wholly inadmissible on grounds of eco- 
nomy, as well as for other objections. The 
treatment of the subject, in reference to the 
poor-law commissioners, was touching on ten- 
der ground; and it called forth a warm dis- 
cussion. 

3, 4, 5. Mr. Biggs read a paper on the sani- 
tary condition of parts of the city of Cork; and 
Mr. R. Dowden two on the heat and warmth of 
cottages, and on the effects of light as a part 
of vital statistics. ‘The latter enforced the be- 
nefits of a full supply of light, and its necessity 
aud importance as a promoter of health; also 
its utility in the colouring of manufactures. It 
dwelt also on the common effects of light on the 
animal organisation, and on the life of plants, 
its services to the skin, which exercises an in- 
fluence on the body, and its powers in promot- 
ing the vigour and exhilaration of the mind. 

Section G.—Mechanical Science. 

1. Mr. Direks on prevention of smoke. 

2. Mr. Chanter on economy of fuel. 

3, Mr. S. Russell, report of committee on form of 
ships. 

1, Mr. Dircks explained the construction of 
the argand furnace of Mr. C. W. Williams, and 
its application to marine and Cornish boilers, 
as also to furnaces generally, from its extreme 
facility of introduction. He spoke, he said, from 
extensive practice, 200 furnaces having been set 
up, and the same plan put on board 23 steam- 
boats. Without going into the chemistry of the 
subject, he explained the difference between the 
crude impure gas in the furnace and the smoke 
from the chimney. The former, it was very 
plain, required atmospheric air, and it was on 
the means of introducing the requisite quantity 
ofair that he particularly dwelt, referring to a 
diagram and model in illustration of the me- 
chanical arrangement for admitting the air in 
jets to the gaseous products of the fuel. The 
diagram shewed the pyrometer, in one case in 
the flue, and in another, 104 feet long, extend- 
ing from the top of the interior to the base of 
the chimney; the indications by either always 
shewing the superiority of the effect produced 
by the admission of jets of air, the evaporative 
effect being also proportionably increased. In 
support of the relative calorific and commercial 
value of fuels for evaporative purposes Mr. 
Dircks put in a table of experimental results. 

Mr. Dircks dwelt on the importance of the 
pyrometric observations, not only as indicating 
the amount of available heat in the flues, but 
likewise the degree of temperature lost in the 
chimney. He further explained how the boiler 
might be made a better absorbent of the heat 
generated by an improved system of combus- 
tion, without which all our operations on the 
furnace must be imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
The plan he suggested was the using conductor- 
Pins, invented by Mr. Williams, protruding 
from the boiler- plate 2 or 3 inches into the 
flues, and having a rivet-head on the inside of 
the boiler. This invention he considered best 
adapted for furnaces in which the formation of 
smoke is prevented, as the pins might other- 
wise become soot-collectors, and from becom- 
ing foul this way, have their influence further 
impeded by accumulated silicious dust. An 
inducement is therefore offered, he contended, 
for manufacturers to employ means, not only to 
Prevent smoke, from the economy resulting 
{tom that improvement alone, but also because 


it would be attended with other means of en- | gone out expressly to do so. After this I should 
abling a great improvement to be made, if re- | not be surprised if the Zoological Society were 
quired, on the evaporative vessel, the boiler.— | to send out an army to take the monster alive, 
‘Lhis communication elicited considerable dis- | for alive he most certainly is in my opinion.” 
cussion, Descanting on this theme, the professor gave 
2. Mr. Chanter, with the aid of drawings and | his reasons for classing this bird with the Stru- 
models, explained his inventions for the eco- | ¢hionidz, or ostrich-tribe, and similar to, but 
nomy of fuel, to which he had directed his at-| much larger, and not of the same species, as- 
tention for the last fourteen years. By his| the apteryx. ‘The femur and tibia of the col- 
plans, Ist, A quick combustion is insured. 2d, | lection sent to Dr. Buckland, and placed by him 
A more regular, steady, and uniform heat pro- | in the hands of Prof. Owen, were compared with 
duced from a second or coke fire, which to dis- | those of other struthious birds, and the resem- 
tillers, brewers, dyers, and all other manufac- | blances and differences pointed out. But “ the 
turing purposes, is of the first consequence, as | most instructive bone in the collection is a tarso- 
it not only produces a steady application of | metatarsal bone, with the distal extremity entire, 
heat, but retains the same to a treble extent} shewing that the gigantic bird was tridactyle, 
over furnaces of the ordinary construction, with | like the emeu, rhea, and cassowary. The re- 
an economy of double the saving as when ap- | mains of the proximal end of the bone prove it 
plied to steam-engine boilers. to have been articulated with a tibia about 2ft. 
3. Mr. Russell’s report was read in part, and}in length; the length of the tarso-metatarsal 
concluded on Monday. | bone is Ift., or half the length of the tibia, which 
Evening Lecture.—Gigantic Bird of New Zea- | is exactly the proportion which the tarso-meta- 
land.—To vary the scientific proceedings of the tarsal bone of the apteryx bears to the tibia. In 
Association, Prof. Owen was induced to deliver | the emeu the tarso-metatarsal bone is as large 
a lecture, Lord Adair presiding, at the Corn | as the tibia; in the ostrich it is a little shorter 
Exchange, on Saturday evening, on the re- | than the tibia. The comparative shortness and 
mains of the gigantic bird discovered last year | strength of the trifid-metatarsal of the gigantic 
in New Zealand, some account of which ap- | New Zealand bird form its most striking resem- 
peared in the particulars of Proceedings of the | blance to the apteryx, to which it thus approxi- 
Zoological Society of London, on the 10th and | mates more closely than to any of the large ex- 
24th of last January. The learned professor | isting Struthionide. The proportions of the leg- 
fixed the attention of a numerous auditory, not | bones, their denser texture, especially that of 
only by his description of the subjectimmediately | the femur, which, as in the apteryx, contains no 
under his notice, but by many interesting illus- | air, sufficiently indicate the generic distinction 
trations drawn from that wide domain of ana-| of the great New Zealand bird from the tri- 
tomical research in the minute examination of | dactyle emeu, rhea, or cassowary. ‘I'he ques- 
which he is so greatly distinguished.. Particu- | tions then arise,—is it likewise generically dis- 





lars of the bird are thus originally given in aj tinct from the apteryx? or is it a gigantic 


letter from the Rev. W. C. Cotton to Prof. Owen, | species of that genus? These questions are 
dated Waimate, near the Bay of Islands, July | determined by the tarso-metatarsal bone. The 
11, 1842; and referring to his meeting with the | apteryx is distinguished from the other Stru- 
Rev. Mr. William Williams, whose station is at | éhionide not more by its elongated bill than by 
the east cape of that bay, he thus writes :— | the presence of a fourth small toe on the inner 
“I spoke to him about the gigantic New| and back part of the foot, articulated to a 
Zealand bird, of which you described a single | slightly elevated rough surface of the tarso- 
bone. Oddly enough, he had a basket full of the | metatarsal about a fourth of the length of that 
bones in the next room, which he immediately | bone from its trifid distal end. There is no 
shewed to me. He has sent two cases of them to, trace of this articular surface on the tarso- 
Dr. Buckland, together with a long letter, fully metatarsal of the gigantic bird, which was con- 
detailing the circumstances under which they | sequently tridactyle, as in the emeu, rhea, and 
were found. I have no doubt but that he will | cassowary. The dodo was tetradactyle, like the 
ere this have communicated the letter to you,— | apteryx ; the shorter proportions of the legs of 
that is, should it have safely arrived. The bones | the dodo also distinguish it from the gigantic 
are very perfect, not at all fossilised ; and have | bird, whose career in the north island of New 
been buried in the mud of freshwater streams! Zealand was probably closed about the same 
communicating with high mountains. Mr. Wil- | period as that of the dodo’s existence in the Isle 
liams had bones of thirty different birds brought | of Rodriguez. ‘The results of the comparisons 
to him in a short time after he set the natives | justity the reference of the great bird of New 
about searching for them. One ofthe largest | Zealand to a distinct genus in the struthious 
leg-bones, which measures 2ft. 10in., and which | order, for which I propose the name Dinornis,* 
has been sent to Dr. Buckland, leads him to} with the specific appellation Nove Zealandic. 
think that the bird must have been 16ft. high! | The extraordinary size of the tibia—still more 
A clergyman who came out in the Tomatia with | that of the tibia said to measure 2ft. 10in. in 
us is going to be located in the Wairoa, a river | length, obtained by Mr. W. Williams, and men- 
about seventy miles south of Poverty Bay, a; tioned in his letter to Dr. Buckland—prove the 
locality in which these bones have been found | Dinornis of New Zeaiand to be the most gigan- 
in the greatest plenty, and I will commission | tic of known birds. There is little probability 
him to save for me all he can, in case you should | that it will ever be found, whether living or ex- 
not have any in the distribution which Dr. | tinct, in any other part of the world than the 
Buckland is authorised by Mr. Williams to islands of New Zealand, or parts adjacent. At 
make. No bones of the wings have been found. | all events, the Dinornis Nove Zealandie will 
The natives have some odd traditions about it, | always remain one of the most extraordinary 
which you will see in the letter. Strangely | of the zoological facts in the history of those 
enough, after Mr. Williams had obtained the | islands; and it may not be saying too much to 
bones, he heard of the bird as having been seen | characterise it as one of the most remarkable 
by two Englishmen in the Middle Island. They | acquisitions to zoology in general which the pre- 
were taken out by a native at night to watch | sent century has produced.” 
for the bird, which he had described to them:| In concluding his lecture the professor ob- 
they saw it, but were so frightened that they 








did not dare to shoot at it, though they had * From desvoz, terrible, and seus, a bird, 
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served, that “ it might he thought strange to 
have this giant creature confined to such a 
narrow limit on the planet’s surface; yet the 
ostrich was confined to a smaller part of Af- 
rica, the rhea to South America, the cassowary 
to Java. Also, long ago the Dutch voyagers 
described a strange bird confined to Madagas- 
car, but so perseveringly had they rooted it 
out, that modern naturalists doubted its exist- 
ence altogether ; but lately looking at a picture, 
he was enabled to identify the dodo, and to 
perceive that it had been correctly painted from 
a living specimen. These things should cause 
naturalists to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to describe. How valuable would some 
old Dutch description of the dode be now! 
This bird, the dinornis, threw much light on a 
geological question. Some time ago Professor 

_ Hitchcock had discovered some footsteps of 
birds in the new red sandstone. He (Prof. 
Owen) at first doubted the probability of their 
being really the traces of birds in so old a for- 
mation, but conjured up in fancy some two- 
legged cockatrices to account for them. The 
dinornis, however, a bird of our own day al- 
most, might have been coeval with them; and, 
indeed, its low type of organisation fitted it for 
such a period.” 

Prof. Phillips paid a deserved tribute to the 
high attainments of Professor Owen. His re- 
searches had rolled away the reproach from our 
age, which the lamentof the past for the departure 
of monsters had thrown on it. In conclusion, 
he hoped Mr. Lyell would describe the fossil- 
footsteps alluded to. 

Mr. Lyell had not intended to speak, but 
the facts were briefly these :—When Professor 
Hitchcock first discovered these footsteps of 
birds of various sizes, he (Mr. Lyell) doubted 


strongly the existence of animals so highly or- 
ganised at such a period. Mr. Green, however, 
had adopted the true mode of induction in the 
investigation; he had examined the traces of 
all animals in the mud of the Mississippi, some 


of which he cut out and preserved. ‘The Geo- 
logical Society, to whom he communicated his 
conviction that they were birds, heard with doubt, 
and appointed a committee of investigation. 
The one appointed to examine Prof. H.’s mu- 
seum dismissed the subject summarily, declar- 
ing that they were not birds, till convinced that 
one he had included in the same condemnation 
was really the impression of the foot of a mo- 
dern snipe dried into the likeness of a fossil. 
Mr. Murchison proposed the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Owen.—In reply to a question 
from the Marquess of Northampton, Professor 
Owen mentioned the contrast between the largest 
ostrich known, only about nine feet high, and 
the dinornis, nearly sixteen. —Prof. Phillips 
then addressed the meeting, expressing the 
gratification which he felt at the splendid lec- 
ture which had been delivered by Prof. Owen. 


MONDAY. 
Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 

1. Sir J. W. F. Herschel, report on the reduction of 
meteorological observations. 

2. Col. Sabine, report of committee for translation 
and publication of foreign memoirs. 

3. Prof. MacCullagh on the theory and laws of total 
reflection. 

ir J. W. F. Ierschel, report on nomenclature of 
stars. 

5. Rey. Prof. Lloyd on the regular variations in the 
direction and intensity of the earth's magnetic force. 

6. Dr. Scoresby on the circumstances which affect 
the energy of artificial magnets. 

7. R. Hunt on the changes which bodies undergo 
in the dark, being a review of the discoveries of Mo- 
ser, Draper, and others. 

8. Mr. Joule on a new galvanometer. 

9, Sir W. Hamilton on some questions connected 
with the calculus of probabilities. 





1. The principal point submitted to the sec- 
tion was the subject of winds, and their relation 
to the barometer. There appear to be two 
kinds,—winds of translation and of oscillation. 
The trades, monsoons, &c., are examples of 
the former; the latter are winds of local origin, 
—prevalence of rains, &c. It is desirable to 
make out the law of these movements, and to 
this end the reduction of the observations is to 
be continued by Mr. Birt. Already there are 
marked manifestations of Brussels being a 
nodal point, and hence hopes of success. 

2. Since the last meeting of the British 
Association, the committee have obtained and 
published, in the 11th and 12th numbers of 
Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, translations of the 
four following works: Gauss’s Dioptric Re- 
searches ; Dr. Lamont’s Account of the Obser- 
vatory and Instruments at Munich; Gauss’s 
Magnetic Observations at Gottingen; and La- 
mont’s Magnetic Observations (three years) at 
Munich. No portion of the grant placed at 
the disposal of the committee has been ex- 
pended; and this is to be attributed, if we 
rightly interpret and apply what fell from Sir 
W. Hamilton, to the acquirements and industry 
possessed and devoted to the advancement of 
science by the accomplished lady of the gallant 
colonel. 

3. Total reflection is a problem in physical 
optics which has long excited curiosity, and 
baffled research. Newton’s explanation of it 
affords no account of the phenomena in cases 
of polarised light. He considered, however, 
total reflection to be an insurmountable proof 
against the undulatory theory of light; and 
this opinion, very generally adopted, retarded 
the progress of this science for a century. 
Poisson was the first to see the mode of solu- 
tion, by imagining the motion in one direction of 
two fluids superposed, the one of greater den- 
sity than the other: the motion would not pass 
into the rarer medium, and hence the common 
method of expression was not available, the 
expression being by sines and cosines multi- 
plied by exponential functions. Fresnel, how- 
ever, nade the greatest advance; he formed 
certain formulas and expressions, reduced from 
values verified by experiment, for refracted 
light. But of refractions beyond the surface 
he could form no conception; he laboured for 
six years, but he had not the dynamical equa- 
tions for the motion of light in transparent 
media. Prof. M‘Cullagh found them by con- 
jecture in 1835. He only has recently applied 
them, and has been able to assign not merely the 
laws of insensible refraction, but also to explain 
the nature of total reflection, and to prove each 
by mutual confirmation. He described the 
laws of insensible refraction, dependent on the 
motion of the molecules in rarer medium, being 
elliptic, not rectilinear, the elliptic vibrations 
increasing in magnitude as they recede from 
the glass. In one case only will the vibrations 
be right lines, and that is when light is polar- 
ised vertically. When polarised in the plane 
of incidence, the vibrations are ellipses, the 
minor axes being parallel and the major perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the glass. Although 
the result is exactly the same as Fresnel pre- 
dicted, the laws of total reflection have never 
before been explained. The explanation, more- 
over, applies to doubly-refracting crystals, or 
to the refraction of a crystal in a fluid of a 
higher refractive power. The laws are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and completely connect Fres- 
nel’s laws of double refraction with the laws of 
insensible refraction and total reflection. 

Dr. Peacocke (chairman pro tem.) proposed 
the thanks of the section to Prof. M‘Cullagh 





for this exposition of his important researches, 
He designated the realising l’resnel’s anticipa- 
tion as the greatest march ever made in physi. 
cal optics. 

4, The labours of the committee are pro- 
ceeding. German works which may influence 
their decision have been ordered. The final 
report may be expected to be ready for the 
meeting next year. 

5. The observations conducted by Professor 
Lloyd in the magnetic observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin extended over a period of four 
years and a half. The elements observed were, 
1, magnetic declination; 2, magnetic inclina- 
tion ; 3, horizontal component; 4, vertical com- 
ponent of the total force. They were not, how- 
ever, all accurately observed from the first in 
1828. There had been a difficulty in obtaining 
the third element, which difficulty, however, he 
had overcome. The results of observation were 
given in a diagram, shewing the diurnal changes 
of declination and inclination for the summer 
months, for the winter months, and for the 
whole year. First element: the change of de- 
clination is extremely small during the late 
hours of night and those of early morning—it 
decreases to 7 A.M. and then rapidly increases, 
motion westerly, to maximum at 1 p..; the 
succeeding maximum is at 10 p.m. In sum- 
mer the evening maximum disappears, in win- 
ter the reverse takes place; also tor the morn- 
ing maximum, which is well marked in the 
summer months. The maximum easterly move- 
ment is 7 A.M. minimum 1 p.m. It does not 
reach a maximum in the afternoon, it increases 
to midnight but slowly, and then faster to morn- 
ing maximum, and afterwards decreases rapiily. 
The daily range is greatest in August, being 
then 138°7; least in January, 72. The mean 
daily range for Dublin is 9°3 minutes. One 
remarkable fact, however, is, that the period of 
the minimum at } past 1 P.M. is nearly constant 
during the year. Second element: magnetic 
inclination has two maxima and minima during 
the day—a minimum at 3 A.M., maximum 6 a.M.; 
principal minimum 3 past 10 A.M., principal 
maximum 6 P.M. In the summer months the 
morning fluctuation is obliterated. In the win- 
ter months the double maxima and minima 
appear, and also a third maximum, the evening 
maximum breaking into two. The daily range 
is greatest in July, 0°0045; least in January, 
00008; mean, 0°0024. ‘Third element, ob- 
tained by balance-magnetometer and by induc- 
tion, whence are deduced the changes of total 
intensity and inclination: inclination greatest 
} past 10 A.M., minimum between 6 and 6 P.M., 
extending in winter to 2’, and in summer to 
double that amount. It corresponds nearly in 
period with the intensity, the curves being 
similar, but inverted. ‘There appears to be a 
daily change in the total intensity decreasing 
to 9 a.M., increasing with double maxima and 
minima in the afternoon; and so remarkable 
as to lead to the belief that these phenomena 
depend on the jsun. But on farther experi- 
ments and comparisons, Prof. Lloyd was led to 
conjecture that there were other causes than 
the direct action of the sun, acting indirectly. 
The change of total force appears to observe 
law, but it is extremely small in comparison 
with the changes of declination and inclination. 
The observations to determine the annual or 
secular change are not yet numerous enough; 
but he hoped to complete them before the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Col. Sabine spoke to the great interest at- 
taching to these observations, and to the prodi- 
gious labour given to them in Norway. The 
observations have been taken there every ten 
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minutes, day and night, and the results are in 
course of reduction. 

6. Dr. Scoresby communicated the results of 
his experiments on the circumstances which 
affect the energy of artilicial magnets, their 
wutual relation, influences, and anomalies. He 
spoke also of the value of large magnets for 
jocomotion, and of their being so much more 
useful to this end than electro-magnets. He 
has constructed a magnet that will support a 
ton weight, 

7. After mentioning the views entertained 
by Moser and Draper, and remarking on the 
very unscientific nomenclature of the latter, 
the author proceeded to shew that the hypo- 
thesis of Jatent light radiating in darkness, 
was quite uncalled for and unnecessary in ex- 
plaining these very remarkable phenomena. 
That the effect is due in some way to the calo- 
rific element, the author thinks he has proved 
by the following experiments. A condensed 
prismatic spectrum was kept fixed by a good 
heliastat upon one spot on a plate of copper for 
three hours. The plate was then submitted to 
the action of mercurial vapour. The space co- 
vered by the visible chromatic spectrum was 
untouched by the vapour, which had deposited 
ina thin film over the other parts of the plate; 
but over the oe occupied by the extra-spec- 
tral red ray the deposit of vapour was much 
greater than on any other part, forming a well- 
defined white space. The experiment was va- 
ried by allowing a very condensed prismatic 
spectrum to traverse slowly over a copper plate 
fortwo hours. It was found, on exposing the 
plate to the vapour of mercury, that the space 
covered by the Juminous spectrum was, as be- 
fore, left free of vapour; but a well-defined line 
marked the path of the extra-spectral red ray. 
An arrangement was made by which, by means 
of coloured media, the calorific, luminous, and 
chemical rays were isolated with tolerable pu- 
rity. Under each of these, a copper plate, hav- 
ing a design in paper on its surface, was placed, 
and lett exposed to the light of the sun for an 
hour, On removing the plates in the dark, and 
exposing them to the vapour of mercury, there 
was no impression found upon either plate, ex- 
cept the one under the influence of the red 
rays. This experiment was many times re- 
peated, the results being in each case the same. 
The author then mentioned the theory of M. 
Fizeau, which theory has been followed by some 
others, who attribute the formation of these 
images to an organic film of a volatile nature, 
which he supposes diffuses itself over the sur- 
faces of all bodies. It was contended, that if 
the impressions were thus formed, they would 
exist only on the surface of the plates, where- 
as ithad been found that a molecular change 
was produced to some considerable depth in 
the plate, that many surfaces might be re- 
moved, and still the image rendered apparent. 
Several experiments were instituted, in which 
copper plates carefully polished with polishing 
stones and water, and then boiled, and so dried 
that any organic matter must have been re- 
moved. On these, medals and coins, all of them 
carefully washed in boiling water, were placed, 
and allowed to remain for different periods. 
While, at the same time, plates and medals, 
which by rubbing with the hand had keen co- 
vered with these supposed films, were placed 
alongside of them, All were examined in the 
same way, and the effects were nearly the same 
upon the boiled plates as upon the others. We 
select two of these experiments in illustration. 

ha copper plate, which had been kept for 
some time in boiling water, bronze and silver 
medals prepared in the same way were placed, 





the whole being at the temperature of 61°5 
Fahr. The temperature was elevated by the 
spirit-lamp to 89", and the whole left in con- 
tact until the thermometer fell to 62°. Breath- 
ing on the plate gave a defined outline of the 
space occupied by the silver medal, the vapour 
being deposited on the space covered by the rim. 
But the vapour of mercury attacked the plate 
generally, leaving the space corresponding with 
the rim quite free of vapour. Of the bronze 
medal there was no impression. It has been 
repeatedly observed, that when two medals, 
having in relation to heat different conducting 
powers, are placed on the same plate, that one 
interferes with the impressions which the other 
would have made if placed by itself. On a 
piece of plate-glass, washed with boiling-water 
and caustic potash, with a bronze medal, a sil- 
ver one, a sovereign, and a shilling, placed on 
its surface, was placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and a good exhaustion kept up for 
18 hours ; a very distinct image of each of these 
coins and medals was seen when the plate was 
vaporised. Thus it appears to be proved that 
the action is quite independent of any organic 
film or deposit of dust, which has also been 
brought forward in explanation of these ma- 
gical phenomena. 

8. Mr. Joule’s galvanometer was fitted with 
one of Dr. Scoresby’s magnets, made up of a 
series of thin plates. The principal improve- 
ment in this instrument was, that instead ofa 
table to estimate the amount of the current by 
the deflection for each galvanometer, one would 
do for all constructed on this principle. 

9. Sir Wm. Hamilton, on bringing forward a 
new method of solving some questions in the 
calculus of probabilities, explained the mathe- 
matical meaning of probabilities, and illustrated 
it by a fewexamples. He has deduced a formula 
for the calculation of chances, which affords 
a more approximate value than any hitherto 
known, and admits of a more easy solution ; 
but the very abstract nature of the subject pre- 
vented him from giving more than the general 
spirit of his investigation. 

Section B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

1. Mr. T. Jennings, chemical suggestions on the 
agriculture of Cork. 

2. Prof. Apjohn on the chemistry of the arsenites. 

3. Mr. J. P. Joule on the calorific effects of magneto- 
electricity, and the mechanical value of heat. 

4. Prof. Apjohn, a new method of testing hygrome- 
tric formula applied to observations on the wet and 
dry thermometer. 

1, Mr. Jennings, referring to the presence of 
phosphates in many limestones and in sea- 
sand, enforced the propriety of having them 
carefully analysed, in order to their being ap- 
plied most beneficially to the purposes of agri- 
culture. It would be found that impure lime- 
stone—made impure by containing so many 
minute portions of such substances—was pre- 
ferable to pure limestone, in which they either 
did not exist, or in very slight quantity. 

Prof. Apjohn observed that few limestones 
were free from magnesia; and that though this 
substance was formerly supposed to be injuri- 
ous to vegetation, yet its presence in the soil 
was now proved to be necessary, as might be 
seen from the large quantity of phosphate of 
magnesia contained in the ashes of potatoes. 

Prof. Kane spoke of the advantages which 
agriculture could derive from chemistry, and 
thought that the proper education of the far- 
mers themselves was as necessary as the as- 
sistance of chemists. Many, he was of opinion, 
would be led astray by following the views laid 
down in Liebig’s work, which, from its apparent 
completeness and simplicity, seemed to supply 
every information; but which, though fully de- 


serving the praise bestowed upon it, was rather 
a foundation for others to work upon than a 
text-book supplying all the information ne- 
cessary. 

2. Prof. Apjohn made some interesting ob- 
servations on the arsenites. Among those which 
he examined were the salts of lime and silver. 
One important fact which he stated was, that 
in the process for detecting arsenic proposed 
by Runge, though he was able to precipitate 
the arsenic on the copper, he could obtain 
only a small proportion of arsenic, in the state 
of arsenious acid instead of metallic arsenic, 
on heating the copper; thus not giving the 
satisfactory result which it was supposed to 
afford. 

3. Mr. T. P. Joule read his paper on the 
calorific effects of magneto-elcctricity, and on 
the mechanical effects of heat; after which, 

4. Prof. Apjohn shewed.a new method of 
testing the hygrometric formula applied to ob- 
servations on the wet and dry thermometer. 

Section C.—Geology and Physical Geography. 

1. Rey. Mr. Williams on the granite and other vol- 
eanic rocks of Lundy Island. : 

2. Mr. R. I. Murchison on the new geological map 
of England, and on Messrs. Dobbs’ map of the same 
in relief, and on Mr. Morris’s catalogue of British 
organic remains. 

4. Mr. C. W. Peach on the fossils from the strata 
of Cornwall. , 

4. Dr. C. Y. Haines on some beds of limestone in 
the valley of Cork. 

5. Mr. R. Gritiiths on the silurian districts of Ire- 





and, 
| 6, Mr, R.I. Murchison on the observations recently 
| made by MM. Von Meyer, Braun, and Kaup, in the 
tertiary basin of Mayence. 

/ 1, Mr. Williams exhibited a transverse sec- 
|tion of the formations of Lundy Island, and 

described them at length, thence contending, 
'with Hutton, Playfair, and other geologists, 
| that the granite was of volcanic origin, the re- 
| sult of fusion, and not of injection. From this 
|view Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Murchison dis- 

sented; and the latter (2) stated the merits of, 
| and recommended, the map and catalogue an- 
| nounced in the list of papers above. 

3. Mr. Peach then read the following re- 
port:—The object of this paper is to lay before 
you information which, connected with the other 
| discoveries made of the fossil organic remains 
of Cornwall, may give to the rocks a “ name 
}and habitation” in the geological scale, which 
| for some time past they have not had, without 
both being disputed, 1 do not place my hopes 
so high as to say that I shall do either posi- 
|tively; at any rate, I believe there is now 
strong presumptive, if not positive, evidence, 
which will induce you to come to a better 
finding than has been done by the late trials 
on the subject. Hoping this, 1 have come over 
for the purpose of hearing the decision, and 
being at the christening. {n Messrs. Murchi- 
son and Sedgwick’s paper, in the Geological 
Transactions, vol. v., new series, I find, when 
speaking of the rocks of Polperro, they say, 
“ As the same prevailing northern dip is con- 
tinued to the mouth of the Fowey river, it is 
obvious that the beds above described are in- 
ferior, to the fossiliferous group.” Some time 
ago I received from the Messrs. Couch, sur- 
geons of Polperro, in a letter, two or three 
pieces of what they considered coral from the 
rocks of their neighbourhood, I thought them 
interesting, but could not agree with them that 
they were coral, and gave my opinion that they 
were portions of bone, and probably fish-bone. 
These gentlemen were both opposed to me, and 
said, ‘* that they knew of no bone with such a 
structure.” This added strength to my suspi- 
cions, from having somewhere gleaned, “ that 
the structure of the fossil fishes of the older 
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rocks agreed with that of no known existing 
ones.” I felt determined, if possible, to examine 
these rocks. On the 20th of June last I did 
so, accompanied by Mr. R. Q. Couch, when, to 
my inexpressible delight, I found a large and 
extensive fish-bone bed, extending east and 
west of Polperro, containing immense quanti- 
ties of portions of the cephalaspis and onchus of 
the old red sandstone, with a few other indis- 
tinct and ill-defined shells; also portions of 
the skin or shagreen of the sphagodes, &c. of 
the upper Ludlow rock, all figured and de- 
scribed in Mr. Murchison’s silurian remains. 
These remains are found in the rocks described 
in their paper, quoted above, with the “ trans- 
verse fracture,” and placed by them as “ in- 
ferior to the fossiliferous group.” I must beg 
of you to bear with me a very short time 
longer, just to say, that when I had the honour 
of reading my paper before this section at Ply- 
mouth, I mentioned my having found “ fish- 
bones,” and also “ remains of a fossil, the 
structure of which resembled sepiadwa;” and 
although I could not convince you then of such 
being the fact, from the obscurity of the speci- 
mens then produced, I never could banish from 
my mind the fossil fish of Cornwall. Now I 
believe I may say without doubt, the specimens 
I produce give proof positive that I then had 
truth on my side ; and if I feel highly delighted 
with the discovery, J trust I shall be pardoned. 
I will just mention that I have found similar 
remains, though small and indistinct, from the 
Gribbon to beyond Fowey, and from Looe to 
two miles eastward of that place: they agree 
with those of Polperro, and at I’owey are in a 
similar rock with the “ transverse fracture.” I 
pretend not to advance any opinion on this dis- 
covery, but leave the matter in your hands, 
merely mentioning that the proof is furnished 
for those who argued so much against the pro- 
per position of the Cornish rocks “ from the 
absence of fish remains ;” that obstacle is now 
removed, and full proof supplied; and I trust 
that some one well able will soon take the mat- 
ter up and do us that justice we require. As I 
am now on my legs, I will just mention that 
1 have found a conglomerate near Caerhayes 
Goran, in which are large rounded limestones, 
enclosing corals, cruisidea, orthercerites, &c. 
These are mingled with green-stones, argil- 
laceous schist, porphyry, &c. 

Mr. Murchison said that he felt much plea- 
sure to be able to state that he could bear tes- 
timouy to the truth of the specimens produced 
by the author of the paper being fish remains, 
and that they were of exceeding beauty. One 
which he held in his hand bore the name of (he 
trusted he should be pardoned in mentioning 
it) Onchus Murchisoni, and he could not distin- 
guish it from the one figured in his silurian 
remains: several others also bore great resem- 
blance to others figured and described in that 
work. There were some which appeared to 
differ, and which it would be necessary to sub- 
init to the inspection of Prof. Agassiz. 

Prof. Phillips then said, that, through the 
kindness of the author, he had been permitted 
to read the paper and inspect the specimens 
then produced; that they were of exceeding 
beauty and of great value he hesitated not to 
say, and would greatly facilitate the settlement 
of the long-disputed question of the age of the 
rocks of Cornwall. Ie well remembered when 
at Plymouth doubting the statement then made 
by Mr. P. respecting some of the specimens pro- 
duced, but now all doubts were completely re- 
moved from the very perfect state of the spe- 
cimens ; his only regret was that more were not 
produced. His opinion, if he must give it, 





was, that before any decided steps could be 
taken, a very careful examination of the speci- 
mens must be made, as amongst them he ob- 
served new forms. He felt perfect sympathy 
with the author in his great delight in the dis- 
covery, and complimented him on his persever- 
ance in carrying out his suspicions. 

Mr. Peach thanked the gentlemen for their 
kindness, and said that as he had to travel on 
horseback to get to the steamer, he could not 
conveniently carry larger specimens. He also 
said that it would give him great pleasure to 
render all the assistance in his power to any 
one who felt desirous of carrying on the re- 
searches, and that his collection might be used 
for that purpose ; for he felt happy in: stating 
that he had an extensive one of very good spe- 
cimens. 

4. Dr. Haines read a paper on the occurrence 
of a hill capped with carboniferous slate, inter- 
stratified with three thin beds of ferruginous 
limestone, situated at Riverstown, about two 
miles north of the limestone of the Cork valley, 
and forming part of a series lower in geological 
position than the limestone of the Little Island. 
He also traced the carboniferous slate and un- 
derlying yellow sandstone in the north side of 
the opposite hill with the strata dipping north, 
as is the case where interstratified with the 
limestone in the first-named situation: he stated 
that this limestone and slate contained several 
fossil shells, &c., and exhibited a section from 
this point across the hills to the Little Island, 
by which he inferred the former continuity of 
those strata over the old red sandstone, and 
beneath the limestones of the Little Island and 
Blackrock. 

5. Mr. Griffiths next read his elaborate essay, 
which embraced a very extensive survey of the 
silurian system as exhibited in Ireland. This 
was illustrated by his large coloured geological 
map, now in the hands, for reference, of almost | 
every geologist. The whole, including both 
higher and lower silurian series, corresponded 
fitly with Mr. Murchison’s theory. 

6. Mr. Murchison concluded the day’s pro- 
ceeding by commenting on the vertebrata, mol- 
lusca, and other organic remains, which had 
been discovered by the German geologists, 
amongst which was the hippotherium, or ex- 
tinct species of horse, so like the living species 
in its dental structure, as to have tried the 
sagacity of Cuvier to discover the difference. 
Prof. Owen explained the structure and con- 
formation of the hippotherium and other ex- 
tinct mammalia, throwing ample light upon 
these characteristic remains, the records of by- 
gone ages of the world. 

Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 

1. Prof. Forbes exhibited a number of living marine 
invertebrate animals taken by the dredge at the Cove 
of Cork. 

2. Mr. R. Dowden on the phosphorescence of plants. 

3. Dr. Allman on a luminous annelid inhabiting 
some of the Irish bogs. 

4. Mr. W. Clear, notice of the insects of the county 
of Cork. 
< Dr. Power, catalogue of plants of the county of 


ork. 
6. Mr. D. Murray, to exhibit a number of rare 
flowering plants of the county of Cork, and a collec- 
tion of mosses and fungi. R 

7. Mr. G, C. Hyndman on a singular annelid, new 
to the British catalogue ; and on Apolemia, a genus of 
Acalepha not hitherto noticed in the British seas. 

8. Mr. W. Thompson on the identity of the Irish 
and Alpine hare. , 

9. Dr. W. Bb. Carpenter on the microscopic struc- 
ture of the skeletons of Mollusca and Echinodermata. 

10. Dr. Harvey on the vertebrate animals of the 
county of Cork. d 

1. Before proceeding to the regular business 
of the day, Prof. Forbes displayed a small col- 
lection of living mollusca from the Cove of 
Cork, viz. 





An actinoid animal, presenting very remark. 
able characters, and apparently undescribed, 

Lepton squamosum, a rare bivalve shell, now fo 
the first time found in Ireland. 

(Nudibranchous Mollusca): Doris pilosa? G). 
niodoris Barbriensis, Tritonia plabeia, Eolis, 
and Melibaca fragilis ; the last-named species, 
which is rare, in considerable numbers, 

Several rare ascidians. 

(Radiata): Uraster rubens, Ophiocoma rosulg 
and neglecta, Ophiura albida, Echinus miliaris, 

(Zoophyta): Antennularia antennena and ramosa, 

Thuiaria thuia, Serialaria lendigera, Aclyoni- 

dium, and other polypes. 

2. Mr. R. Dowden read a paper on the 
phosphorescence of plants. In this he men. 
tioned that his attention was attracted to the 
luminous rays proceeding from a bed of mari- 
golds; the light was vivid and scintillating, of 
a light golden tinge, and the weather was par- 
ticularly warm and dry. On turning his back 
to the light, the luminous appearance became 
more vivid; to test the source of the light he 
watered the flowers, which, not diminishing the 
effect, dispelled the idea of its being electrical, 
and, on considering the colour, he could not 
allow it to proceed from any irritation of the 
retina, or the complemental colour of the mari- 
gold, a light green, would have been produced, 
He thought the source of the light to be phos- 
phorescence ; the double marigold was the only 
one suited for examination, as the other closes 
with the sun. He said that the Indian cress 
when shaken emitted flashes ; and thought that 
all orange flowers were phosphorescent. 

Dr. Allman did not agree in the explanation 
given by Mr. Dowden, but attributed the ap- 
pearance to a phenomenon mentioned by Sir D. 
Brewster, namely, that in obscure light, objects 
appeared, as it were, and disappeared inter- 
mittingly. This simple alternation, he thought, 
was sufficient to account for the curious ellect. 
The analogy of the golden colour with the shade 
of the flower supported this view; also the di- 
minution of Juminosity with increasing dark- 
ness, the reverse of which would occur if phos- 
phorescence were the source. 

Dr. Lankester quoted Linnzus as an authio- 
rity for a similar appearance: he was the first 
to describe it. Many others had mentioned it 
since, but without any attempt to account fer 
it. Dr. Allman’s was probably the best ex- 
planation. It was a singular fact, however, 
that it had never been seen in any but bright 
golden-coloured flowers; and hence there was 
a possibility of the colour having much to do 
with the appearance.—Mr. Babington men- 
tioned a moss in Cornwall which in caves threw 
out a phosphoric light. 

3. Dr. Allman read a paper on the phos- 
phorescence of some animals of the annelidic 
family. He stated that in a bog lately, on 
turning up some peat one night, he noticed a 
vivid green light, which on examination proved 
to proceed from some worms. They were all 
luminous throughout, and on irritating them, 
by holding them over alcohol, the light was 
greatly increased. He thought that this fact 
would account for many luminous appearances 
hitherto attributed to gascous exhalations.* 

4. Mr. Clear read a catalogue of the insects 
of the neighbourhood of Cork, accompanied 
with the exhibition of specimens from his col- 
lection. 

5. Dr. Power, from a catalogue of the plants 
of Cork and its neighbourhood, mentioned some 
of the most rare; and amongst them the e- 
nunculus parviflora, the Veronica buxbaumit, the 





* See note, p. 593, 
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Narcissus biflorus, and the Hypericum calyci- 
nun. The first of these he was not able to 
find lately. Mr. Hincks had found it on the 
Glanmire road. The Veronica buxbaumii was 
now universally admitted to be a distinct spe- 
cies. The Narcissus biflorus must have escaped 
from a garden, being incapable of reproduction 
by seed in this country; and the Hypericum 
has also much interest attached to it, from its 
being also found on the isothermal line at Con- 
stantinople ; but he believed those lines of less 
importance than was generally supposed. An 
interesting conversation developed some other 
rare plants, proving the extent of the Cork 
flora, in which Mr. Mackay, Dr. Scott, and 
others, took part. 

6. A valuable collection of the rare flowering 
plants of Cork, made by Mr. D. Murray, was 
exhibited. 

Mr. Thompson remarked, in reply to a 
question, that the Pingunicula grandiflora and 
Neottia gemmipara were the most remarkable 
vegetable productions of the county of Cork; 
the number of species of phenogamous plants 
amounted to 801; the cryptogamous to 668; 
the fungi to 142; in all 1611. 

7. Mr. Hyndman described the new and 
singular annelid; also the apolemia, which 
have not been hitherto included in the British 
catalogue. 

8. Mr. Thompson (president) exhibited some 
specimens clearly setting at rest the disputed 
question of the identity of the Alpine hare. 
One which he had procured while shooting in 
Scotland differed in nothing but colour from 
the Irish, These species have been considered 
distinct. 

9. Dr. Carpenter read a paper on the mi- 
croscopic structure of the shells of Mollusca and 
Echinodermata, illustrated by drawings. There 
were two structures not hitherto sufficiently no- 
ticed; 1st, the prismatic cellular structure and 
the membranes in one: the prismatic structure 
was very evident in recent shells also, but they 
were not equally thick, and did not admit of a 
vertical section. ‘This arrangement singularly 
resembled the enamel of the teeth. In some 
fragments there were black spots—these were 
formed by blank cells not yet filled up by car- 
bonate of lime. 2d, there was another structure 
in the membranous portion, in which some dark 
lines were distinctly visible. This gave rise 
to a singular lustrous appearance, which had 
by Sir David Brewster been referred to cropping 
out of successive layers of shell, to use a geolo- 
gical term, causing striz, and he had shewn 
that a cast of this could be taken in wax, &c., 
and also that the same effect could be produced 
by ruling lines on shell or brass. He (Dr. Car- 
penter) thought the effect proceeded from the 
plication or folding of the thin inorganic mem- 
brane, and in this experiment had confirmed 
him, In the Haliotis (sea-ear) this lustre is 
very visible; and on digesting the shell in mu- 
riatic acid, the calcareous matter was wholly 
removed, but the lustre remained. This cha- 
racter (namely, the prismatic structure) distin- 
guished the Terebratula, the Avicula, Pinna, and 
other groups of shells ; in fact the dvicula might 
be taken as the centre of a group recognisable 
by this peculiarity; the oyster family had the 
hacreous matter only deposited on the edges 
of the lamin, which might account for the 
absence of lustre in some varieties, as a very 
small variation in the lamellar arrangement 
would destroy this appearance; in the Zerebra- 
tula there were large apertures into which the 
mantle was continued. In recapitulation, the 
author called attention to the characters he had 
pointed out: they were, he believed, quite new. 


In the structure of the Echinodermata a remark- 
able difference existed. ‘The cavities were not 
cellular distinct cavities, but areolar, or sponge- 
like irregular formation. ‘These characterised 
all the Echinodermata he had examined. 

Dr. Allman had heard the communication 
with much interest. The author had noticed 
that when the carbonate of lime existed in small 
quantity, it assumed a crystalline arrangement. 
This formed a remarkable analogy with some 
of the Cephalopoda. 

Dr. Lankester noticed an interesting analogy 
not only with the Cephalopoda, but with some 
botanical facts in the genus Chara. In the 
stems there is an interstitial deposit of carbon- 
ate of lime. In this the same molecular ar- 
rangement was visible; thus pointing out the 
fact that the same general iaw prevailed in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms with regard to 
the laws of cellular development and deposits. 

10. Dr. Harvey read a paper on the Verte- 
brata of the county. He mentioned that as 
secretary to the committee for preparation, he 
had formed a list of the animals in the neigh- 
bourhood. This he illustrated by stuffed spe- 
cimens, and entered into details proving the 
existence of many animals never betore thought 
to exist here, and noting some errors. Among 
these he noticed the common weasel, which had 
been supposed a native, but which was not 
found, its place being supplied by the stoat, a 
larger species. Among the birds he noticed 
the scooper, the cross-bill, the golden eagle, and 
many others. 
fish was worthy of attention. 
marks from the president on the important lists 
supplied, and two letters from Mr. Denny of 
Leeds being read, one detailing the rearing of 
some parrots in Yorkshire, and the other on a 
specimen of Carabus which had been attacked 
by an excessive number of small parasites of 
the genus Uropoda, the meeting was adjourned. 


Section E.—Medical Science. 

1. Dr. Houston on the circulation of the blood in 
acardiac foetuses. 

2. Dr. Popham on the treatment of gangrene of the 
lungs by chloride of lime. 

3. Dr. Olliffe on intestinal obstructions. 

4. Mr. Erichsen on the cause of death after the in- 
troduction of air into the veins. 

_ 1, Dr. Houston read a long and interesting 
paper on the cause and manner of the circula- 
tion in acardiac foetuses; in part a continua- 
tion of a paper he had communicated to the 
British Association at Bristol, and in part a 
reply to observations made by Dr. Hall of Lon- 
don to that paper. The learned gentleman 
then illustrated his views on the feetal circula- 
tion by means of drawings and diagrams, and 
strongly advocated his opinion that the heart is 
not the sole agent of circulation, but that the 
blood-vessels themselves are possessed of con- 
siderable power to that etfect. Dr. Carpenter 
of Bristol, who was present, corroborated Dr. 
Houston’s views on the subject of the circula- 
tion in foetuses and in monsters. 

2. Dr. Popham, on the treatment of gangrene 
of the lungs by chloride of lime, related two 
cases which had fallen under his care, and both 
of which had been treated successfully by the 
above-named therapeutical agent. 

3. Dr. Olliffe, president of the Parisian Me- 
dical Society, read a Jong paper on intestinal 
obstructions. Having described the general 
symptoms of this disease, and having, as far as 
the actual state of knowledge would permit, 
laid down the differential points of diagnosis 
between ileus and organic obstruction, or that 
which proceeds from a thickening of the tunics 
of the intestines, he proceeded to describe an 





operation which had. been lately performed in 





Among the fishes, the flying |to this new practice. 





France by Amussat, and which, he thought, 
would soon be permanently fixed as an integral 
part of surgical science. This operation con- 
sisted in opening the lumbar colon, on the 
right or left side, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, and giving issue to the 
accumulated feces. Amussat had performed 
the operation eight times, and in three Dr, 
Olliffe had assisted him. He (Dr. O) then sci- 
entifically described the modus operandi, and 
dwelt at considerable length on the indications 
which rendered the operation necessary. He 
discussed the relative merits of the operative 


| methods of Littre and Callisen, and gave the 


preference to the latter as modified by Amussat, 
in which the incision is made over the poste- 
rior surface of the intestine without opening 
the peritonzxal cavity. The learned gentleman 
having passed a high eulogium on M. Amussat 
for the benefits he had conferred on surgery, 
concluded by exhibiting to the Association a 
number of original drawings and diagrams which 
had been taken in Paris under the direction of 
that operator, and all of which were illustrative 
either of the disease itself or of some points 
connected with the operation. He alluded to 
the operations which had been performed in 
England by Messrs. Clements, Teale, and Jukes; 
and regretted the opposition which the inven- 
tion had at first been met with, both in Paris 
and London, but which, he was happy to say, 
was daily growing weaker. Some interesting 
discussion ensued, in general highly favourable 
In the course of this, 


After some re-| Dr. O. alluded to the last maladies of Talma 
| and Broussais, as still further illustrative of his 


views. 

4. Dr. Popham read the paper by Mr. Erich- 
sen on the proximate cause of death after the 
spontaneous introduction of air into the veins. 
The writer questioned the theories of Bichat, 
Nysten, Dupuytren, Amussat, Benillaud, and 
many others, and arrived at the following con- 
clusions :—first, that the primary arrest of the 
circulation takes place in the capillaries of the 
lungs, or in the terminal branches of the pul- 
monaty artery, in consequence of inability in 
the right ventricle to overcome the mechanical 
obstacles presented by the air-bubbles in the 
vessels of these organs. Second, that respira- 
tion and animal life cease in consequence of 
a deficient supply of arterial blood to the cen- 
tral organs ot the nervous system. 

A meteorological table was presented by 
Mr. Prichard. 


Section F.—Statistics. 

1. Mr. J. A. Lawson, Prof. of political economy, 
Trin. Col., Dublin, on the connexion between statis« 
tical science and political economy. 

2. Mr. J. Heywood on the French system of in- 
struction in superior schools. 

3. Mr. W. Biggs on industrial education, 

4. Dr. Osborne on the statistics of lunacy, with 
special reference to the Cork Asylum. 

1. Prof. Lawson, after a long philosophical 
exordium, compared the collection of statistical 
facts for application in the science of political 
economy to experiments and induction in na- 
tural philosophy. 

_2. Mr. Heywood, on a report of the French mi- 
nister of public instruction (1843), a paper pre- 
sented by the king to the chambers of peers and 
deputies, gave a full view of the present state 
of education in France, which is much under 
the direction of the government. The follow- 
ing are the only particulars we deem essential 
to our notice :—The primary schools, the royal 
colleges, the normal schools for the education 
of schoolmasters, the parish-schools, and the 
small boarding-schools, or pensions, are subject 
to government inspection, and many of them 
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receive aid from it in case of need. The mi- 
nister of public instruction is the ex officio 
grand master of the higher academies, corre- 
sponding to our universities. Secondary in- 
struction includes the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, lettres, mathematical and physical sci- 
ence: its object is to prepare pupils for the 
learned professions. The number of pupils 
receiving superior education is limited. ‘Ihere 
are about 46 public schools or royal colleges 
that are nearly rich enough to support them- 
selves. The most amply endowed college is 
the college of Louis le Grand in Paris. In 
1842 it contained 522 resident pupils, and 553 
day boys. It is the largest public school in 
France. The other four Parisian colleges con- 
tained at that period from 768 to 996 pupils. 
The number of pupils receiving education in 
the 46 superior colleges was 18,697. Ancient 
languages form the prominent study in the 
royal colleges. Of late years the study of bis- 
tory has become more general in these. Mo- 
dern languages are united to the study of the 
classics, and have lately increased in import- 
ance. Religious instruction is entrusted to the 
almoners of the colleges, with clerical assist- 
ance when required. Weekly instruction on 
the sacred Scriptures is given to the advanced 
classes of boys. Frequent examinations on this 
subject occur, and prizes are awarded. ‘There 
are Sunday-schools for religious instruction by 
the almoners. Pupils not of the catholic reli- 
gion are instructed according to the wishes of 
their parents. Much less of Greek tragedy 
} appears to be read in France than in England. 
Emulation is much encouraged im the royal 
colleges, and a constant watchfulness over the 
conduct of the pupils lessens the necessity for 
punishments. In Paris prizes are awarded to 


the successful candidates in the several depart- 


! ments. Secondary schools in France are con- 
sidered as parochial colleges, when they have 
been formed by parishes or kept by indivi- 
duals. There are 312 of these in France, all 

| subject to government inspection. Parochial 
grants for the support of these schools are in- 
creasing. There are 2528 masters in parochial 
colleges, of whom 165 are ecclesiastics. The 
average salary of a master is about 48/. The 
number of pupils is 26,584. The normal school, 
for the education of professors, forms an essen- 

tial portion of the secondary system of educa- 
tion in France. 

3. Mr. Biggs’ paper treated of the school at 
Norwood, and needs not to be reported for ge- 
neral readers, though its details were of interest 
to those engaged in similar institutions in Cork. 

4, Dr. Osborne’s paper was also of much 

' local interest; but we have to regret that in 
none of the proceedings relating to lunatic 
statistics in Ireland was there any approach to 
comprehensiveness. All were partial and li- 
mited. And when one travels through the 

} country, and witnesses the extraordinary num- 

| ber of imbeciles and idiots who, in company 
with the like multitude of monstrous and de- 

| formed paupers, infest the land, it does seem 
very desirable to institute a general investiga- 
tion into the causes from which this prevalence 
of insanity proceeds.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 
TUESDAY. 

Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 

1. Prof. Wheatstone, report on the electro-magnetic 
meteorological register. 

2. Prof. Wheatstone, report on the meteorological 
observations at the Kew Observatory. 

3. Sir J. W. F. Herschel, report of the committee on 

) magnetical and meteorological co-operation. 

4. Sir J. W. F. Herschel on a remarkable photo- 

graphic process, by which dormant pictures are pro- 

| duced, capable of development by the breath, or by 
| keeping in a moist atmosphere, 





5. Sir D. Brewster on the action of two blue oils 
upon light. 

6. Sir D. Brewster, experimental examination of the 
ordinary refraction of Iceland spar, with a view to de- 
termine a point in the wave-theory suggested by Prof. 
M‘Cullagh. 

7. Dr. Robinson on the barometric compensation of 
the pendulum. 

8. J.S. Russell, supplementary report on waves, and 
on the sound-waves. 

9. Sir W. Hamilton on some investigations con- 
nected with equations of the fifth degree. 

10, Capt. Larcom on contoured maps. 

11. Corporal W. Mayes, observations on the ther- 
mometer made at Aden in Arabia, communicated by 
the Marquess of Northampton. 

12. Mr. Nott on terrestrial magnetism. 

13. Dr. Green on a machine for polishing specula for 
telescopes. 

Col. Sabine read the first three reports :— 

1, Prof. Wheatstone’s clectro-meteorological 
register (noticed in Lit. Gaz., No. 1372), for 
observing the states of the barometer, thermo- 
meter, and psychrometer, every half-hour, and 
printing the results, is now completed. It re- 
quires no attention for a week, and then five 
minutes suffice to prepare it for another week’s 
operation. The daily record will be given next 
meeting. Col. Sabine stated that it was a mat- 
ter of great importance to have this instrument 
completed during the first year of their occupa- 
tion of the observatory at Kew, which had been 
conceded by the Government for the use of the 
British Association. He also pointed out the 
great advantage of it for universal meteorolo- 
gical observations, dispensing with a corps of 
observers, &c. Its cost is only 25/. 

2. The committee state that the small funds 
placed at their disposal by the Association have 
not enabled them to carry out the measures 
contemplated. An apparatus has been made 
for determining the electric state of the atmo- 
sphere, hitherto little attended to, from a want of 
knowing what instruments to use, and the pro- 
per method of recording their indications. The 
arrangements made are the following:—the 
dome in which the equatorial instrument for- 
merly stood has been converted into an electric 
observatory. In the centre of it is placed a 
circular pedestal, 8 feet in height, with steps 
leading up to it. In the centre of the pedestal, 
a small glass pillar, supporting a copper tube 
20 feet high. From the lower part of this con- 
ductor, inside the dome, extend four horizontal 
branches at right angles, to bring the various 
instruments in connexion with the electricity, 
which is collected by the flame of a lamp con- 
stantly burning. This instrument, by night 
and day, collects the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere, and is the method recommended by Volta 
in preference to the metal point. Col. Sabine 
exhibited a drawing of a vertical section of the 
dome and apparatus. In order to obtain the best 
insulation, principally by temperature, the pe- 
destal was hollowed into a conical space, where 
heat can be applied. Moisture, however, will 
still rest on the upper part, and will make it a 
conductor: the lower part also, from excess of 
heat, conducts slightly; but the zone in the 
middle is sufficiently warm to prevent moisture, 
and not sufficiently heated to conduct, and 
therefore a perfect non-conductor is obtained. 
The apparatus, thus insulated, will retain its 
charge for hours. The instruments, two of 
Volta’s straw electrometers, Coulomb’s tortion 
electrometer, and a galvanometer, are sus- 
pended to the conductor: other instruments 
are in progress. ‘The conductors remain con- 
stantly charged. Its indications vary from —3 
to +90. A register has been kept for six weeks 
from July. Col. Sabine stated that the fitting 
up of the dome cost 84/., defrayed by private 
subscription. About 431. of the grant has been 
expended for instruments, 


3. Fully reported in our last Number, p. 556, 

4, Prof. Stevelly read this communication 
from Sir J. Herschel: —'To nitrate of silver, 
sp. gr. 1°2, add an equal portion of ferro-tar- 
taric acid, sp. gr. 1:023, a reddish precipitate 
will result; submit the mixture to gentle heat, 
a yellow sediment will subside, leaving a light 
green liquid. With this liquid wet paper, and 
expose for a short time to the sun. No im. 
pression appears, but by degrees a picture will 
be spontaneously developed. If dried in the 
dark the picture remains dormant; but when 
breathed on, it will appear like magic. Many 
other preparations of gold and silver possess 
the same property, but in an inferior degree. 
5 and 6. Prof. Stevelly also read two short 
communications from Sir D. Brewster :—Ist, 
On the action of two intensely blue oils of ca- 
momile on the solar spectrum. When their 
action is examined, we find, that between A 
and B of Fraunhofer the two oils absorb seve- 
ral groups of rays: no other solid or fluid sub- 
stance acts in the same manner; but what is 
very remarkable is, that the atmosphere exer- 
cises a similar action on the light of the rising 
and setting sun. 2d, Notice of an experiment 
made on the ordinary refraction of Iceland spar. 
Prof. M‘Cullagh had formed a theory to account 
for certain anomalies in reflection from Iceland 
spar. It followed from this that the ordinary 
ray of a uniaxal crystal does not follow Snel- 
lius’s law, and instead of the construction given 
by Huygens, he used two ellipsoids, which 
touch at the extremity of the axes of crystal. 
He had requested Sir D. Brewster to make ex- 
periments to ascertain whether the refractive 
index varied at different inclinations to the 
axis. Experiments have been made, and the 
result did not accord with Prof. M‘Cullagh’s 
theory. 
Prof. M‘Cullagh stated that this was rather a 
possible consequence of his hypothesis than a 
part of it: that it had been put forward merely 
as a conjecture to solve a ditticulty which was 
very perplexing in our investigations, and that 
it might still be true, since the chances of error 
in the experiment of Sir D. Brewster were so 
great. 

7. At the last meeting of the Association an 
illustrious continental astronomer, who had 
honoured the Association with his presence, 
made a statement, which was published in the 
Transactions of the Sections, on the imperfec- 
tions of astronomical clocks, partly relative to 
the compensation for change of rate caused by 
varying density of the atmosphere. He re- 
moved it by the appendage of a barometric co- 
lumn to the pendulum, which produces an effect 
equal and opposite to that of the atmosphere. 
This contrivance had been mentioned by Dr. 
Robinson twelve years before ; however, he had 
seen that Bessel had announced it before that 
time. His (Dr. Robinson’s) adaptation pos- 
sessed some advantages. The regulator of a 
clock-movement is the pendulum. When the 
arc of vibration is small, the swings are all per- 
formed in the same time, and as the arcs are 
larger the movement becomes a little slower. 
Until very lately the resistance of the air was 
supposed not to affect the time of vibration. 
This error arose from the imperfection of the 
analytic methods of hydrodynamics; they are 
not yet sufficiently perfect to be applied, except 
in cases of great simplicity. Both Bessel and 
Robinson supposed that there was a retardation 
of the pendulum from this cause, which became 
sensible ; hence they concluded that the pen- 
dulum, in its vibration, dragged with it a por- 
tion of the air, equal to twice its own bulk; 





thus it increased the mass, and retarded the 
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motion. Dr. Robinson proposed to apply the | kupferindig (a very rare mineral), from Horse 
barometer to compensate for the effect of the | Island; chlorite; epidote, from Aunabhincha ; 


atmosphere. If the barometer falls one inch, 
the result is, that the rate of the clock is acce- 
jerated one-third of a second in a day; if a ba- 
yometer-tube be carried with the pendulum, the 
fall of one inch of the barometer will transfer a 
quantity of mercury to a place lower down. 
The transference of a small cylinder of mer- 
cury from a place near the centre of oscillation 
toa place further from it, retards the motion 
of the pendulum by a part corresponding to the 
acceleration from the other cause. This in- 
quiry contains two disposable constants, the 
position of the barometer-tube, and the diame-: 
ter of the tube. With regard to the first, Bessel 
says it should be placed at the centre of oscilla- 
tion. Bessel computes the diameter of the 
tube such as will satisfy the conditions; it is 
oaly half a line in diameter, which, according 
to Dr. Robinson, is too small, as the mercury 
will adhere to its sides. It is very difficult to 
assign the proper size of the tube, as there are 
faults of too large tubes and of too small ones. 
Dr. Robinson used the syphon barometer, with 
both its tubes of equal diameter; he is thus 
enabled to dispose of the other constant so as 
to meet the difficulty of Bessel. Independently 
of the Besselian resistance, there is another 
difficulty shewn by Bessel, the shortening of 
the are. By disposing the second constant, 
Dr. Robinson increases the moment of inertia, 
so that the maintaining power of the clock pre- 
serves the same are under varying density. 
The are of the pendulum constructed by him 
changes very little; it is never below 1° 36’, 
and never above 1° 39’. Sir James South’s 
have varied from 1° 35’ to 1° 39’.. Dr. Robin- 
son would recommend the case of the transit- 
clock to be made of cast-iron, which is now as 
cheap as mahogany; and thus the pendulum 
might perform its vibrations in vacuo, 
great advantage of this would be, that the arc 
of vibration would not be liable to changes, the 
oil would be preserved free from any chemical 
change, and from the diminished maintaining- 
power, the going-power of the weight is re- 
duced to a low degree, and the friction of the 
clock-work and are of repose is diminished. 

The papers read this day, as per list above, 
being so numerous, we have reserved the re- 
maining six to come with Wednesday's short 
sitting. 

Section B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

1, Mr. R. W. Townsend on mineral productions of 
the county of Cork. 

2. Mr. K. W. ‘Townsend on a manganese formation 
at the Cape of Good Hope. : 

3, Mr. W. Lueas on the changes which iron under- 
goes by hammering. 

4. Dr. Will on an improved method of ascertaining 
the commercial value of alkalies or carbonated alka- 
lies, acids, and oxides of manganese. 

). Rev. T., Knox on the relative electro-negative 
powers of iodine and fluorine. 

6 Mr. W. Armstrong on electricity developed dur- 
lng the efluxion of high-pressure steam, with a notice 
ofan electric boiler, or hydro-electric machine. 

7. Dr. Piekells, an historical eulogium on the late 
en Siren, LL.D., president of the Royal Irish 

8. Mr. A. Booth on the late fires at Liverpool, and 
spontancous combustion. 

1. Mr. Townsend, on the mineral productions 
of the west of the county Cork, noticed, blue 
vitriol, from Allihies mines; arragonite, from 
Dooneen, Seven Heads, &c.; brown spar, from 


Krochna 


lachite, from Horse Island mine, Kappagh; 


The! 
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| piece of a common poker, it worked admirably. 


| 
2 | 
Shepperton and Dooneen; heavy spar (sul-| 
phate of barytes), from Dunmore, Krochna; | merely adding a little neutral chromate of pot- 


ssumate of manganese, from Ballydehob and | ash to the specimen of soda to be examined. 
Milcove ; Sparry iron ore, from Dunmore,| The apparatus was minutely described. Dr. 


° ; green malachite, from Kappagh,} Will has also discovered a simple process for 
landore, Cosheen, &c.; prismatic azure ma- estimating the quantity of real caustic soda, or 


ing sources of error ; of which details are about 
to be published. 

5, shewed that the placing of fluorine above 
bromine as an electro-negative element is erro- 
neous, as, in fact, both chlorine and iodine de- 
compose the fluorides. The action of bromine 
has not yet been tried. 

6, contained nothing new, being principally a 
description of the hydro-electric machine. 

7. Dr. Pickells read an eloquent eulogium 
on Richard Kirwan, in which he gave an ac- 
count of his many important labours in che- 
mistry, mineralogy, geology, and meteorology. 

8. Mr. Booth made some observations on 
spontaneous combustion, and referred to the 
Liverpool fires. 

Mr. West moved that the thanks of the 
meeting should be given to Prof. Apjohn and 
Mr. Hunt, observing that their services were 
not of the ordinary kind.—Mr. West being 
called to the chair, Professor Apjohn returned 
thanks. He said that though the onus of the 
section was thrown upon a few individuals, the 

| British chemists not having come, they had 
clorophzite, &c. {endeavoured to perform the duties assigned 

2. Mr. T. then mentioned a curious manga- — as well as possible ; and passed an eulo- 
nese formation near the Cape of Good Hope, | gium on Mr. Hunt for his attention to the bu- 
and a new mineral which he discovered at! siness of the section, and for the part which he 
Glandore, and to which he gave the name of | took in upholding it by his valuable contribu- 
glandorite ; but no analysis of it had yet been | tions—Mr. Hunt having also returned thanks, 
made. | the section closed. 

3. Mr. Lucas stated his experience siete 
nected with the change which iron undergoes ren, T¢ _ Ses 
by hammering. He took a piece of the best | 2. Mr. HL. E. Strickland on a method of exhibiting 
bar-iron, which required more than twenty | ~~ — ge eae pany a re 

’ ? é ‘Y | 3. Dr. Allman, remarks on the genus Cirropleron of 
blows of a hammer to break it, and swaged it, | Sars. 
that is, beat it with a hammer in a cold state | Owing to Prof. Owen’s report having been 
between two pieces of metal which fitted it in| read in the room of Section C, this section did 
the manner of a mould, when it became so | not meet in the usual place until 3 o’clock, P.M., 
brittle that it broke when struck smartly on an | when Mr. Ball took the chair. 
anvil, the fracture exhibiting a decided crystal-| 2. Mr. Strickland read a paper on a method 
line structure. On the bar being heated and | of exhibiting the relations of organised beings. 
slowly annealed, it returned to its former state | The principles of this he illustrated by an ap- 
of toughness. He then fastened a portion of | plication of his principles to birds. In these 
the same tough bar to the head of a tilting| he shewed the points of specific difference, 
hammer, leaving a piece projecting beyond the | and also the points in which different numbers 
tilt-head—not subjecting it to the blows of the | of genera and subgenera were linked together. 
hammer, but merely to its jarring—when its| He mentioned that many naturalists were in 
structure became so crystalline that the pro- | the habit of including animals in groups of fives, 
jecting piece dropped off of itself. The shafts | and considering that the different groups might 
of the hammer, which are made of the very | be represented by an arrangement of circles. 
best seasoned ash, break short, in the same | The diagram may be supposed thus :—Describe 
manner as the iron, from the concussion pro- | a circle of any size: on this circle describe five 
duced by the blows. smailer ones, taking for the centre of each five 

Mr. T. Jennings said these facts shewed the | equi-distant points on the periphery of the 
necessity of applying science to such things; | larger circle, the large circle representing a 
and that smiths, when they wish to forge a/| family, and the smaller genera and subgenera. 
piece of iron very well, strike it often on the | Now this was evidently beginning at the wrong 
anvil, thus rendering it exceedingly brittle; an|end. They were adopting a system instead of 
instance of which he saw himself in sinking a | looking for facts first, from which the theory 
pump in his yard, where, in order to drain out | might be deduced; nature would not be bound 
the water, he connected the pump with a steam- | by a quinary or any other arrangement. The 
engine. One of the bolts of the pump, which | chart he exhibited pointed out the arrangement 
was forged by a very good smith, broke very | of the Jnsessores, one of the four great families 
often, without his being able to account for it; | of birds; the other classes were the walking 
but on putting on a temporary one, made of a/ birds, the wading, and the swimming. To the 
first of these classes the birds of prey belonged 
evidently ; for they were characterised by the 
hind toe being articulated on the same plane 
as the others, enabling them to grasp. In this 
arrangement the chart resembled a geographi- 
cal map, except in the absence of parallels of 
latitude, so that it rather resembled a bridge 
| of boats, since the direction of each link con- 
necting them was of no importance, but the 
length of each link was; as it was of import- 
ance to associate allied genera in the family. 

Prof. Forbes did not quite agree with Mr. 
Strickland; it was of the greatest importance 
to have some mode of estimating the value of 


rock crystal (avanturine quartz), from Dun- 
deady; ferruginous red oxide of copper, from 
Cosheen mines ; vitreous copper ore, from Alli- 
hies mines ; micaceous iron ore, from Krochna; 
specular iron ore, from Glandore; red scaly 
iron ore, from Glandore; red hematite, from 
Glandore; brown hematite, from Glandore, 
Rowry; scaly yellow iron ore, from Rowry; 
bog iron ore, from various localities; reddle, 
from Ennisherkin Island, Baltimore; stilpno- 
siderite, from Glandore, Rowry; grey oxide of 
manganese, pyrolusite, and psilomelane, from 
Glandore; manganese slate ; mispickel, or ar- 
senical iron ore, from Dunmore; iron pyrites, 
from various localities; copper pyrites, from 
Allihies mines, Rosscarbery; galena, Dunmore; 
zinc blende, Dunmore. Several good speci- 
mens of these minerals were exhibited, and 
also a few rare ones from the county Mayo, 
such as kyanite, from Glengad; rock cork, 
Belmullet; olivine, Kinroe; gadolinite, Tar- 
moncarra; rutile, or titanium cre, Glengad; 





Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 
1. Prof. Owen, report on fossil mammalia, 


4, Mr. Warrington read an abstract of a let- 
ter from Dr. Will of Giessen, on an improved 
method of ascertaining the commercial value of 
alkalies or carbonated alkalies, acids, and ox- 
ides of manganese; according to which he 
obviates the disadvantageous influence of the | 
sulphites, hyposulphites, sulphurets, &c., by 





potash, in the commercial products, and avoid- 
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each group in the whole scale. Mr. Strickland 
had laid down no principles for a general clas- 
sification. 

Prof. Owen concluded the author only meant 
to give a general idea of the whole, for which the 
map was well adapted. Formerly Buffon had 
chosen a linear arrangement to represent ani- 
mated nature. Cuvier chose a tree to repre- 
sent their affinities. Pallas a net, in order to 
shew the interlacing of the species. He (Prof. 
Owen) would adopt that with the addition of a 
cone, man forming the apex of one of them. 
He had himself begun with the quinary system, 
but soon found it too artificial. 

Dr. Lankester thought the value of number 
in some cases could not be denied; in plants a 
numerical arrangement prevailed, the Exogene 
having a quinary arrangement—the Endogena, 
a ternary. He considered the inductive system 
valuable when we had facts enough ; but to learn 
we must select an artificial system—in fact, Mr. 
Strickland’s map was artificial. He would con- 
sider it more valuable, if it had some means of 
identifying what we wanted. 

Mr. Strickland considered Prof. Owen should 
not choose a net for an illustration—it was too 
regular; his map possessed means of identify- 
ing species. He considered the quinary and 
other artificial systems valuable, as in over- 
throwing them much was learned. Astrology 
had led to astronomy. 

The president concurred with Mr. Strickland. 
He had recommended the study of the quinary 
system of M‘Leay, since much truth would be 
elicited in overthrowing it. 

3. Dr. Allman read a paper on the genus Cir- 
rhopteron of Sars. It had been supposed by Sars 
to be a new genus of molluscous animals; but 
he had ascertained it to be only the young of 
one of the buccinum. 


SrctTion E,—MMedical Science. 

1. Dr. O’Connor on a case of loss of hair from sud- 
den fright. 

2. Dr. Popham on the statistics of the North Cork 
Infirmary. 

3. Dr. MEvers on a peculiar case of sterility. 

4. Mr. Cronin on the statistical results of ampu- 
tations. 

5. Mr. J. Blake, report on the physiological action 
of medicines. 

6. Dr. Wherland on a rare case of midwifery. 

7. Dr. Bevan on the reduction of arsenic by a new 
proof. 

Of the communications this day we shall 
only mention: 

1. Dr. O'Connor reported a case of peculiar 
interest, viz. the sudden loss of the hair, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes, from fright. Daniel 
M‘Carthy, aged 11 years, while ir the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health, was seized with a sud- 
den fit of screaming at night, which alarmed 
the whole family. He stated the cause of his 
terror to be, that two persons were dragging 
him from the house to murder him ; with diffi- 
culty he was persuaded it was a delusion. 
the next day the hair fell from his head in great 
quantities, and before a fortnight he was com- 
pletely bald, and not a hair remained on his 
eyebrows or eyelashes. ‘ 

2. Dr. Popham handed in a report of the 
statistics of the North Infirmary. 

3. Dr. M‘Evers read a paper ona very novel 
case of sterility; but, like others in this section, 
and one or two papers in Section D, unfit for 
a popular journal. 

4. Dr. Cronin read a paper on the statis- 
tical results of amputation; after which the 
thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted 
to Sir James Pitcairn for the excellent manner 
in which he had presided over the meetings. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, Sept. 2, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences : sitting of August 28th.— 
M. Elie de Beaumont, for the commission, read 
their report on a memoir by M. Alcide d’Or- 
bigny, its title being, Considérations générales sur 
la géologie de I’ Amérique méridionale. This me- 
moir is the result, worked out at leisure, of a 
voyage to South America, and of observations 
made from the year 1826 to 1833. The voyage 
was reported upon in 1834, and it was decided 
to publish it under the auspices of the ministre 
de Vinstruction, In the course of preparing 
his work, not yet completed, for publication, M. 
d’Orbigny has wrought the materials which he 
had collected, compared them with each other, 
and with those of a similar kind gleaned in 
other localities; and he has endeavoured to 
deduce all the consequences to which they lead 
in the present state of geology. The memoir 
will be inserted in the Recueil des Savants étran- 
gers. 

M. Berard read also a geological paper to 
prove that the presence of blocks of granite on 
calcareous mountains, of beds of marine shells 
on continents, of the bones of the elephant and 
rhinoceros on the coasts of the northern seas, 
&c., are so many witnesses for diluvial action. 

M. Villemain, ministre de Vinstruction pub- 
lique, wrote to the Academy on the subject of 
publishing, at the expense of the state, the 
works of Lavoisier. “I call your attention,” 
he says, “to a vote passed in 1842 and 1843 
for the reprint of the works of two learned 





geometricians. To demanding from the Cham- 
bers the necessary credit for these two reprints, 
I thought that the same vote might be extended | 
to different writings in other parts of the vast | 
domain of science. This would tend to realise | 
for mathematics and physics, in limits necessa- | 
rily narrower, what has been done for some years | 
for national history. In this view I would de- | 
sire the Academy to consult on the interest that | 
would accrue from the publication, at the ex-| 
| pense of the state, of the works of Lavoisier. 
There is no name in the history of chemistry | 
more worthy ofa like homage ; there is no work 
that can be more useful. Lavoisier died whilst 
| preparing a complete edition of his works, which | 
is still wanting to science. The Academy, in 
| making known its opinion on this subject, will | 
{doubtless think fit to examine what are the 
writings which this publication should contain, | 
how many volumes they would form, and what 
would be the expense necessary for such an | 
undertaking.” | 
The request of the minister was submitted | 
to the consideration of a commission to be com- | 
' posed out of the two sections, physics and che- | 
mistry, to include M. Arago, who possesses the , 
whole of Lavoisier’s manuscripts. | 
M. Moreau de Jonnés on the Antillas met | 
amongst the negroes several of both sexes with 
their skin striped like a zebra black and white, | 
| also with large irregular white spots strewn, as 
|if by chance, on all parts of the skin. Their 
shade is rather greyish, or yellowish white, 
than white. Common opinion attributes this 
phenomenon to leprosy. The same appearance 
has been observed amongst the blacks and in- 
dividuals of mixed blood in the isle of Cuba. 
M. Flourens thought there was no analogy be- 
tween this phenomenon and leprosy. He con- 
siders it simply the absence of pigment—the 
pigmental function destroyed here and there 
from some cause or other; he did not, how- 
ever, deny that leprosy might be a cause of 
the destruction of the pigmental membrane. 
M. S. Julien submitted grains of a fibrous 
plant of China, where it grows in abundance, 











and especially in the provinces of Tché-Kiane 
and of Kiang-Nan. It flourishes equally in 
cultivated or uncultivated ground. It begins 
to shoot in the spring, and extends its stalk, of 
a violet colour, to ten fect. It is from these 
stalks, after a suitable preparation, tbat the 
fibrous filaments are drawn. ‘Ihe root is violet 
without, and white within; it acquires the thick. 
ness of an arm, and is from seven to eight feet 
long. The leaves have three points; their 
surface is green above, of a pale tint below, 
The flowers are red and purple, disposed like 
grapes. The fruit resembles small yellow beans, 
The stalks are generally trained to a wall. The 
root yields a nutritious farina. Part of the 


seeds were given to the Agricultural Society, 
and part to the Museum of Natural History, 





FINE ARTS. 

Model of Venice. —This exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall forms a wonderful contrast to 
the monstrous extinct animal skeleton which 
lately occupied the room. Instead of huge un- 
shapely bones, we now behold a model of beauty; 
a perfect miniature of the once proud and still 
splendid Adriatic queen, resting on her subject 
waters like a “ cradled creature.’ Venice is 
mentioned by Shakspere in no fewer than five 
plays; and in one he quotes the well-known 
apophthegm (since applied by those who had 
cause to boast of them to other celebrated 
places): “Vinexia, Vinexia, chi non te vide, ci non 
te pregia.” Were it not fair in itself, the muse 
of our immortal bard would have given it sutti- 


i cient interest for English feelings; but it is 


truly one of the most perfect and attractive 
productions of the kind we ever saw; and 
speaking of it in connexion with Shakspere, 
we may notice of its watery ways, that it might 
seem difficult to realise the passage in Richard 
the Second: ‘* And there, at Venice, gave his 
body to that pleasant country earth.” An 
earthly place of sepulture appears to be all but 
an impossibility to find; and when we looked 
at the design (probably suggested by this quo- 
tation in our remembrance), we could not help 
asking the question, * Where do they bury 
their dead?” But we have rather to tell our 
friends of what they have to see, than of recol- 
lections of the past, though the subject is so 
full of them, from the Swan of Avon to Byron 
and the Bridge of Sighs. ‘The model, then, is 
the work of many years of skilful labour, and, 
from the nature of the site, admirably adapted 
for effect in this species of representation. It 
is on the scale of one 540th part of the actual 
dimensions, and presents accurately to view 
above 18,000 houses, and above 200 churches, 
towers, palaces, bridges, and canals!! When 
lighted in the evening, as we saw it, by oxyhy- 
drogen light, the appearance is very charming; 
and so magical, that we are almost tempted to 
break out in Lover’s delightful song, 
* Gondolier, row, row!” 

expecting to witness one of these dark moving 
coffins glide across the lake with its imaginary 
freight of love. All around is peaceful; and 


‘ there is no roughness in these smiling Adriatic 


seas, from out whose wave such splendid struc- 
tures and crowded abodes of a numerous popu- 
lation rise truly 
“ As from the stroke of an enchanter’s wand.” 

Though once the habitation, as history tells, of 
more than half a million of souls, Venice now, 
however, we believe, does not contain a fourth 
of that number. Still she is magnificent iv de- 


cay; and this, her likeness in little, must im- 


press the visitor with a tempting impulse to 
journey to the grand original; the which being 
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aati ; 
to very many an achievement not to be accom- 


ished, we strongly advise them to avail them- 
ylves of the next approaching pleasure by 
paying their devoirs to this superb and extra- 
ordinary vision. 

Picture of Andromeda chained to the Rock.— 
Avery fine painting of this subject, ascribed to 
Annibale Caracci, but in our opinion due to 
quother master, has lately been discovered, 
imbedded in a wall and covered with dirt, in 
an ancient mansion in Derbyshire, which be- 
jonged to the Duke of Buckingham two centu- 
ries ago, and has since belonged to the old 
fumily of Bateman ; and sent to London for 
the inspection of connoisseurs. Though the 
shadows, particularly about the head, are in- 
jured by the dirt, which has been wrought into 
overy thread of the canvass, and which it will 
be difficult and dangerous to remove, this is 
certainly a very noble work of art. The figure 
of Andromeda is exquisitely drawn, and the 
colouring must have been glorious. The atti- 
ude is natural and beautiful, and the whole 
female form perfect. ‘The expression of the 
countenance is also very forcible, and the dra- 
pery disposed with admirable breadth. The 
general effect is charming. The dragon is 
ready to devour the devoted princess, and as 
yet there is only the blue sky in the distance: 
io Perseus appears for her rescue. Lovers of 
tle fine arts will be highly gratified by the 
view of so simple, chaste, and yet elevated a 
composition, 


yl 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CORK. 
Many readers have heard of France peint par 
lui-méme, and indeed it is a clever way of doing 
things—a sort of national autobiography, re- 
plete with striking peculiarities, and very par- 
ticularly entertaining. Next to the individuality 
and consequent interest, not to say fun, which 
belongs to this species of composition, may be 
reckoned such an exhibition as the genius of 
any one extraordinary person may contrive to 
make of his immediate locality and contem- 
poraries in life; dashing out a new path for 
himself, and, far from chronicling small beer, 
throwing an eagle-glance on all around, il- 
lustrating the greatest and the smallest objects, 
encouraging or reproving the community in 
which he moves, the censor of his times, the 
elephant whose trunk is competent alike to 
knock down a giant or pick up a pin. A 
citizen of this description adorns the beautiful 
city of Cork, where the British Association has 
just held its annual meeting ; and as that event 
has conferred an additional momentary éclat 
upon the place of congress, we rejoice in being 
enabled to convey to the world at large (the 
outside barbarians) a more definite idea of the 
second (and only second in the amount of popu- 
lation)—the second capital of the Emerald Isle.* 
It is true that Mr. Abraham Booth, “ F.S.A., 
scientific reporter for the London journals, and 
author of the Zntellectual Guide to London,” has 
announced his intention of publishing his “ Im- 
pressions of Ireland derived from a Visit to the 





* “Tur Emeratp Isxe.” The origin of this popu- 
larname has never been ascertained till the auspicious 
assemblage of the Association in 1843 brought it to 
light. It appears to have been founded on a species 
of phosphorescent worm which lives upon the foliage 
ofa bog-plant, and emits a lovely lambent illumina- 
tion, like the glow-worm, but of a green colour. The 
lisect Covers a wide space of bog, converting the night 
into “the daylight sick, [tho’] it looks a little paler,” 
tnd forming a perfect milky way of lustrous emeralds, 
ileaee no doubt the appellation referred to. See Pro- 
ceedings of Nat. Hist. Section on Monday, Dr. Aliman’s 


qort touching these Lrish “ night’s candies,” 


British Association at Cork ;”’ but we can sup- 
pose it possible that he had not fallen in with 
the means of doing justice to Cork itself, as 
illustrated by the authority of which we are 
about to avail ourselves. That authority is The 
Cork Sentinel, with the epigraph, ‘* Humani nihil 
alienum, Nothing that relates to man is unin- 
teresting to me ;” and published, we presume, 
at irregular intervals, as the file, politely pre- | 
sented to us by our brother editor, does not 
appear to be either daily, weekly, or monthly, 
but of an erratic character. It is the most cu- 
rious specimen of the periodical press which 
we have met with in our travels or seen from 
distant parts; and the singularly clear view 
which it affords of the condition and society of 
Cork results so manifestly from its originality | 
of spirit and construction, that all the statistics 
of Section F. must sink into insignificance when 
compared with it. The editor seems to have 
taken upon himself the total jurisdiction of his 
native place, and to unite the several duties of 
magistracy, police, censor morum, arbiter ele- | 
gantiarum, and Malthusian professor, for the 
benefit of the single of both sexes. His own 
name and qualities are proclaimed in a book 
by J. Windele, Esq. (1839), which he quotes in 
one of his Nos. as follows :— 


“The city has never wanted the talent, but local 
periodical literature has always had to contend against 











a préstige in favour of English publications. The 
| consequence has been that talent has never in Cork 
| found reward or encouragement, and purely local pub- 
| lications have been few and far between. Various 
| have been the attempts to overcome this prejudice. 

Magazines have been repeatedly attempted, but all | 
| with the same effect ; not a periodical now exists but | 
the Cork Sentinel, edited by D. D. Curtayne, which 
has been in existence for the last thirteen years: it | 
eschews politics, and confines its columns to local | 
— anecdote ; but its spirit is kind and laudatory. 
f asperity ever marks its paragraphs, it has been in- 
variably the creation of a crying wrong or injustice. 
As is natural, it finds its patronage amongst the higher 
and more fashionable class of readers.” 

Such is the publication from which we extract 
our entertaining picture; and our first division 
shall shew the “ kind and laudatory” efforts 
commended by Mr. Windele. 

Mr. Curtayne thus patronises 

** Lady Sartorius.—We had the gratification a few 
years ago of beholding, when on a visit to a relative 
in this city, the splendidly beautiful Miss Lamb, now 
lady of Sir George Sartorius, R.N., commander of the 
Malabar, 74. We then graced our columns by a record 
of her loveliness. We regret much not having seen 
her on her arrival at Cove.” 


The next is a yet stronger dose: 

*“* The Misses Crawford, Lakelands.—Never did we 
indite a name, the sound of which more sensibly 
arouses the finest feelings of our nature than ‘ Craw- 
ford.’ We have just had the pleasure of learning that | 
these two angelic daughters of the late venerated and | 
sincerely liberal William Crawford, Esq., have, after | 
an absence of about cighteen months, on a peg | 
nental tour with the dowager Mrs, Oliver, their aunt, | 
and other friends, arrived at Lakelands a few days | 
ago. God preserve them!” 

The following is rather involved, but not un- 
worthy of the writer :— | 

“ The late Daniel Murphy, jun., Esq.—The demise of 
this exemplary, benevolent, talented, and unobtrusive | 
young gentleman on the 12th ult, at his residence | 
Patrick’s Place, in the prime of life and vigour, almost | 
in the very track of poor Mr. Crawford; men, if we | 
may judge by a comparison of their deeds — those of | 
Mr. Murphy, of course, on a miniature scale (between | 
| whom a striking congeniality existed) after a few days | 
| illness—has plunged his amiabie, very extensive, and | 

highly respectable family (including a youthful, excel- | 
lent, and attached wife, and two or three infants) into | 
the deepest affliction: a feeling in which his exten- | 

TORE SD. al 7 “ag ie ee ee . fs - | 
| sive circle of friends and his fellow-citizens fully par- | 
| ticipate. May heaven be his bed, poor fellow! We | 
| are delighted at the Christian resignation of his excel- | 
lent father and mother under the calamity.” 


From the melancholy of deaths turn we to 











Massie, Esq., of Glenwilliam Castle, in the county of 
Limerick, and daughter of our esteemed fellow-citizen 
Thos. Mason, Esq., Marlborough Street, commenced 
and finished her varied education in her native city, 
at the old and highly respectable seminary ef Miss 
Bridgeman, of Sidney Place. And we mention it as 
evidencing the principle on which the culture of the 
mind, movement, and manners of the pupils of this estae 
blishment is pursued. Mrs. De Massie, whose marriage 
only took place a few months ago, possesses a sound 
historic and literary knowledge, is a perfect mistress 
of the French and Italian languages, and is quite at 
home in the newest and most difficult evolutions in the 
dance, Her performance on the harp and piano, if 
not excelling, are [is] in perfect keeping with her other 
acquirements, er family circle felt the influence of 
her domestic virtues ; her friends and acquaintances 
reciprocated the respect due to her worth and benevo- 
lence of mind. We now congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
De Massie on the late event —her on being placed in 
her present station, and at the head of a large fortune 
in the midst of her extensive tenantry and a 


| and him on having obtained that source of happiness 


in the lottery of matrimony, where many have 
blanks.” 
Again:— 

“ Nobody, for an instant, doubts but the union of 
Richard Oliver Ellard, Esqy., with Miss Lindsey, of 
Peak, in Muskerry, Aad for its basis that pure emanation 
of the soul on which alone all such sacred contracts can 
hold out any prospect of happiness. Ue is the son and 
heir of the late Philip Oliver Ellard, Esq., of Leiras, in 
this county, and of Newtown Ellard, in the county of 
Limerick, who was as excellent a man as either county 
could have produced.” 

“ The Beautiful Friend Family. 

“A head-line is quite due from us, as some atone- 
ment for not having, ere this, alluded to the family of 
George Friend, Esq., of Rosetta. The Misses Friend 
are, we believe, five or perhaps six in number, any one 
of whom possesses sufficient personal beauty, if distributed 
amongst four plain women, to render each beautiful ; the 
stature is pretty much like unto that of those splendidly 
beautiful, easy, and dignified personages, the Misses Dring, 
daughters of the late Simon Dring, Esq., of Rock 
Grove. Mrs. Friend was Miss Roberts, of Union Is- 
land, one of a family peculiarly beautiful. Mr. Friend’s 
family are amongst the most highly connected in the 
county of Limerick.” 

“What a lovely group of children these of the Rev, 
Archdeacon Kyle are! They would not be their beau- 
tiful mother’s if they were not good. We do not know 


rawnh 


| much of the rev. archdeacon; but from what we do 


know, we are not far from the truth in pronouncing 
him an honest, good man. Mrs. Kyle is the eldest 
danghter of John Cotter, Esq.,—pedigree enough for 
ber 3” 

“We have the pleasure of observing Mrs. Col. Piper, 
Mardyke House, occasionally ride through our streets ; 
her juvenile and interesting appearance has sometimes 
caused the inquiry, ‘ Who that young lady is?” The 
preservation of good spirits and contented appearance 
in married ladies always affords evidence of connubial 
happiness.”” 

The next is beautiful in style and detail :— 

“« Mrs, Brasier Mitchel.—The unique ‘ turn-out’ of 
Mrs. Brasier Mitchel, in her exquisite little pheton— 
propelled by the agency of her sweet pair of cream. 
coloured Arabians, so scientifically, judiciously, and 
lightly harnessed, a8 must have been the result of the 
most perfect acquaintance with the most improved 
principles of mechanism in the construction and dis- 
position of the vehicle, as of the animal economy in 
its adaptation to the performance of labour with the 
least possible exertion, in fact rendering the ordinary 
work of the animal but an agreeable exercise—which 
we are aflurded the pleasure of merely a glance at, 
through our streets, of an odd time, has created the 
most lively attention of those whose rank and taste 
qualify them to form correct judgments on such things. 

t would 6c a criminal suppression of truth did we not 
avow that our respected fellow-citizen, Mr. R. W. Ed- 
den, the ¢elebrated vehicle-builder of Nelson Place, 
has contributed his talent and his labour to the pro- 
duction of the result to which we have adverted. 
However pleased we ourselves were with this ‘ turn- 
out,’ we are infinitely more pleased to observe—trom 
the circumstance of having had the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Mitchelin her riding dress a few days ago, in 
company with Mr. Grice Brasier, her brother-in-law, 
in our streets—that Aer health is so perfectly re-estab- 
lished as fo be enabled to resume the saddle, an exercise 
to which she is partial, and from which, for some 
length of time. her delicate state of health had pre- 
sluded her. Her bay saddle-pony took a prize at the 
late agricultural show in our city.” 

Another equipage is thus immortalised :— 

“Among the most tasteful of the equipages which 


| the happy re cveni’ matrimonial and domestic | have enlivened our streets during the assizes, is that 
felicity as depicted by our matchless artist:— | of Major Sullivan, of Chesterfield, near Neweastle, 
“The late Miss Mason, lady of William Hamo De | county of Limerick,—a sky-blue Swiss carriage, drawn 
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by a pair of e ingly h switch-tail bays. 

othing left undone, but gas a op gor in what 
constitutes real respectability. We do not often find 
county of Limerick gentry amongst us. Mrs. Sullivan, 
two Misses Sullivan, and two young gentlemen, her 
sons, constitute the portion of Major Sullivan’s family 
who are visitors to our city. Limerick, though third 
as a city, is admitted to be first in point of rank, 
beauty, and accomplishments. There is a mildness, 
lady-like, as well as gentleman-like deportment, which 
pervades the real rank of every country as wellas every 
county, and which appears prominently amongst this 
highly respectable family.” 

But Limerick must not entirely bear off the 
palm from Cork: 

“ We have had the pleasure of observing Miss 
Seward, daughter of Henry Osborne Seward, Esq., of 
Cottage, has returned to us after an absence of several 
months on a visit to her brother-in-law, the Rey. Mr. 
Hore, and Mrs. Hore, her sister, in England. The 
Seward family are amongst the nicest in our city or 
county, transcendently beautiful finished gentlewo- 
men, of the most amiable dispositions and retiring 
habits. Such a mother and such a family are rarely 
to be found. Mr. Seward about a year ago had an 
idea of going either to England or Dublin to reside; 
we were delighted on finding he had got a suitable 
residence, Cottage, near our city.” 

“ Lady Charlotte Goold.—The fascinating, and still 
(though with a larye grown family) beautiful Lady Char- 
lotte, lady of the amiable Sir George Goold, Bart., of 
Old Court, near this city, is daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Earl of Kenmare (Valentine 
Brown), Viscount Castlerosse and Kenmare, and 
Baron of Castlerosse in the peerage of Ireland, and 
a baronet of the same part of the United Kingdom.” 

** Tell me your company, and I will tell you what you 
are-—The rank and station of those who, we observe, 
visit Capt. Dalton, of, or late of, the 9th Foot, and Mrs. 
Dalton, at their residence, M‘O’Boy’s, Patrick Street, 
at once put the hall-stamp on them. Their appearance 
and demeanour can only be the result of that delicate 
friction which intercourse with the finest order of so- 
ciety alone produces.” 

- eae M‘Carthy, Esq., the local crown-solicitor 
for the borough of Cork, is most indefatigable in his 
zeal for the just and speedy operation of the laws. 
He is a gentleman possessed of considerable natural 
resources, and legal acquirements of the first order, 
united to a chaste and becoming deportment.”’ 

“ Passing through the meat-market a few days ago, 
we turned to a loin of beef to get a steak : looking at 
the owner, a butcher named Whealy, who has been in 
the market for several years, we thus addressed him, 
* Are you the man who always stands here? *‘ Yes, sir,’ 
replied the man, ‘Your countenance appears altered,’ 
we rejoined; ‘ and your nose particularly improved, 
The man rejoined, ‘ It is so, sir; I got a polypus; and 
young Dr. Bullen—God bless him !—operated on me 
most successfully.’ How diffieult it would be for a 
witness, under such circumstances, to speak to iden- 
tity!” 

The judicious reflection at the close reminds 
us of Swift’s rather prurient verses on Dan 
Delany :— 

“But every one who knows Dan knows, 
Et-cetera . . . . - nose 
About me.” 

Having, however, quoted enough to illustrate 
the laudations with which Mr. Curtayne en- 
courages the well-looking and the well-doing 
of his companions, we must now look at the 
other side of his canvass, and see how he dis- 
courages and lashes the undeserving ;—but this 
cannot be till next week, when, with his matri- 
monial excitements, we shall reluctantly quit 


his Corkiana. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XXXV. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM 
Must this week be superseded by the Antarctic 
Expedition, and Cork and its sciences ; but to 
keep the subject alive, we have to quote the 
following piquant illustration :— 

Aunt Margery. Here are more disclosures in 
the newspaper of this morning: I was hardly 
credited, but read and believe even more than 
I stated :— 

“ Seizure of a spurious Tea-Manufactory.—An 
important seizure has been made by her ma- 


jesty’s officers of excise. In consequence of 
information received, they proceeded to Anchor- 
yard, Old-street, St. Luke’s, where, on entrance, 
they found a complete manufactory fitted up 
for the purpose of drying and colouring old 
leaves. It consisted of two large furnaces, 
drying-pans, and plates, for the final process 
of drying ; colouring matter, drugs, and a quan- 
tity of ‘ tea,’ ready to send out, with some in 
the process of transformation from green to 
black. Not a particle of good tea was to be 
found, although the quantity amounted to nearly 
aton in weight. It is supposed that the per- 
sons owning it must have made their escape 
during the entrance of the officers, as no person 
was to be found on the premises, and as the 
state of the pan proved that they had been very 
recently at work. Messrs. Spurgin and Row- 
landson took possession of the whole of the 
stock ; and a van being procured, they conveyed 
it to the chief office in Broad-street, where it 
will be disposed of by her majesty’s commis- 
siouers. The capture of these spurious articles, 
it is hoped, may have the effect of checking 
other evil-doers, who have long been instru- 
mental in retailing poisonous tea to the poor.” 





THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket Theatre. —A not very original, 
but a bustling, rattling, laughable new farce, 





called News jrom China, was brought out here | 
on Thursday. The most prominent character, | 
Bob Finchley, mystifying and humbugging every | 
one, was played capitally by Charles Mathews: | 
his look and manner put us much in mind of 
his poor father. There were also in the cast 
Strickland, Buckstone, and Mrs. Humby, who 
was warmly greeted on her appearance after 
severe indisposition. 

The Princess's Theatre closed on Tuesday an 
energetic, and, we hope, commensurately re- 
munerating season, in which the management 
has made great efforts to produce superior 
dramas, both musical and comic, and support 
them by performers of high reputation and ta- 
lents. As opera and spectacle are, we under- 
stand, to be the staples at Drury Lane in the 
ensuing year, there will be a strong competition 
to encounter at the Princess’s, where experience 
has now been added to spirit in the same kinds 
of production. 

Concert. —Considering the loveliness of the 
season, and the many attractions of Margate, 
Ramsgate, Brighton, &c., for good citizens’ 
wives and daughters, there was a numerous 
assemblage, on ‘Thursday evening, at a concert 
given by the Kantrowitz family at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. The family con- 
sists of a father and five sons, who together, in 
rude though not unpleasing harmony, sing the 
national airs of Russia, Poland, &c. They were 
encored in the first song of the evening, a Rus- 
sian air with variations. Miss Dolby, Miss Bas- 
sano, Miss Messen, Miss Lucombe, Mr. Bla- 
grove, Mr. Handel Gear, Herr Koénig, and 
others, assisted. Signor Golfin, a pianist, made 
his first appearance in London. 





VARIETIES. 

Westminster Abbey. —It is stated that Dr. 
Turton, the new Dean of Westminster, has so 
far yielded to public opinion as to direct the 
grand western entrance to the cathedral to be 
thrown open after divine service for the egress 
of the congregation, who will thus be able to 
pass from the nave under the organ and along 
the choir with its monuments, and not be obliged 








to find their way by the door at Poet’s Corner, 


ee 
to which they have hitherto been restricted 
By degrees, we observe with pleasure al 
churches and national buildings will be Visible 
to the people without the extortion of paltry fees 

The Cartoons were visited by Espartero ani 
his lady on Monday, and next day distribyze, 
We are informed that the prize-pictures are t, 
be exhibited in the Suffolk Street Gallery; ayj 
a rival exhibition of the unfavoured composi. 
tions is spoken of at the Pantechnicon, or some 
other suitable place. Westminster Hall yjjj 
remain in statu quo for receiving the next coy. 
petition in frescoes, and perhaps others con. 
nected with the national arts and embellj 
ment of the parliament-houses. 

Monument to Mrs. Siddons.—We rejoice to see 
it stated that Mr. Campbell, the distinguished 
Scottish sculptor, has proceeded far with his 
commission in executing the monument to the 
memory of Mrs. Siddons. The accession to 
the subscription-fund made through the exer. 
tions of Mr. Macready* will, we trust, enable 
the artist to make it worthy of her genius and 
his own. 

Copying Monumental Brasses.—The art of 
doing this is well known to most antiquaries, 
by means of laying paper flat on the monuments 
to be copied, and rubbing carefully on the other 
side with one of several dark materials, such as 
blacklead or cobbler’s wax. Considerable in. 
convenience has, however, often been felt in 
getting paper of a sutficient size and proper 


| 
Sie 


| consistency ; and we are glad to see it men- 


tioned in the newspapers that Mr. Limbird has 
had a medium prepared to fulfil these condi- 
tions, viz. a sheet 4 feet 7 inches wide and (i) 
yards long, whose texture is perfectly adapted 
to the purpose. 

Singing Mouse.—We find we did injustice to 
this extraordinary creature when we spoke of 
it as only chirping like a bird. It has been 
brought to Regent Street for exhibition; and 
we had an opportunity of hearing it perform one 
morning this week. It is in a small cage, si- 
milar to a squirrel’s, and is very tame and play- 
ful. It certainly utters all the notes of a linnet, 
or other small singing bird, in a low key; and 
warbles sweetly while it whirls round on its 
little wheel, or hops, bird-like, from wire to wire, 
It is, in short, a very remarkable natural curi- 
osity ; and being most vocal in the morning, 
we would advise those who wish to hear to pay 
their visit in the forenoon. ‘Towards evening, 
we were told, it is more inclined to silence. 

Mr, Charles Ashley, the celebrated violoncello 
player, died suddenly of apoplexy on Tuesday 
week, in the 72d year of his age. He, with his 
two brothers, assisted at the famous celebration 
of Handel in 1786 at Westminster Abbey. 

American Reprints of English Works.—Under 
the new Canada tariff, all American reprints of 
English copyright-works are in effect prohi- 
bited. Newspapers containing such works are 
to be charged with letter-postage ; while extras 
or pamphlets containing them are to be seized. 
There is much complaint in Canada on account 
of the prohibition. A Montreal paper says: 
“ The works which have been interdicted are 
not only numerous, but of a character essential 
to the educated and intelligent class of the colo- 
nial society; and we cannot but join most ear- 
nestly in the prayer that this oppressive re- 
striction may be speedily removed.”—Boston 
Bulletin. 





* On Tuesday Mr. Macready left the Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool, and embarked for America; thus leaving 
us no hope, for the approaching theatrical season, vl 
Shakspere, and very Fittte of the legitimate drama. 
The same vessel conveys Sam Slick (Mr, Justice Hali- 
burton) from our shores. 
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Swimning.—“ Miss, can you swim?” was the 
only complacency: uttered by a lisping dandy to 
a pretty girl, his partner in a quadrille ; and we 
resume he must have belonged to the Swim- 
ming Society, which held its anniversary at 
Freemasons’ Tavern on ‘iuesday, Mr. Coroner 
Wakley in the chair, and not sitting on any of 
the drowned bodies. The entertainment went 
off well, considering its “ wine and watery” cha- 
racter; and the cleanly, useful, and healthful 
exercise in question was justly lauded by the 
president, though its practice must diminish 
his fees ; and the youthful company, about forty 
in number, applauded to the echo, striking out 
their legs and arms in a remarkable manner. 
«Success to the British Swimming Society,” 
yas the toast of the evening, and the toast went 
svimmingly, as a toast should ; and soon after 
the knights of the bath liquidated their bill and 
“ mizzled.”” 

Comet.—-On the 7th of March a magnificent 
comet made its appearance to the people of 
New Zealand, the tail measuring about 30°, 
and the whole phenomenon exceedingly bright. 

Adebating society, near Waterville, America, 
recently discussed the following important ques- 
tion: “ Does lightning fall down, or is it fired 
off?” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Murray has issued a age. og of a Colonial 
and Home Library,—the main object of which is to 
furnish the inhabitants of the colonies of Great Britain 
with the highest literature of the day, consisting partly 
oforiginal works, partly of new editions of popular 
publications, at the lowest possible price, and intended 
to supply the cw of the foreign piracies which have 
hitherto supplied them, but are now interdicted by 
act of parliament. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, abridged by Bar- 
ker, new edit. revised and corrected by J. Cauvin, 
st 8vo, 12s. bd.—Biographical Dictionary, Vol. LL., 
Dart 1, 8vo, 12s. — Posthumous Extracts from the Ve- 
terinary Records of the late J. Field, edited by his 
Brother W. J. Field, 8vo, 8s—Some Account of the 
Epidemic of Searlatina which prevailed in Dublin 
from 1834 to 1842, by H. Kennedy, fep. 4s. 6d. — Sub- 
scription the Disgrace of the English Church, by the 
Rev. C. N. Wodehouse, 8vo, ls. 6¢d.—The Crisis is 
come, by Rev. B. D. Bogie, fep. 3s. 6d.—A Lexicon to 
Homer, by W. Wittich, 12mo, 7s.—ILlora Aramaic : 
Notiees of the Aramean Dialects, by J. W. Etheridge, 
mo, 5s.—Griffith’s Artillerist’s Manual, 3d edition, 
mo, 6s.—Architectura Canonica; or, Canons for 
Church-Architecture, 12mo, 6s.—Rey. J. Slade’s Plain 
Parochial Sermons, Vol. V., 12mo, 6s.—The Prophecy 
upon the Mount, by the Rev. A. Dallas, fep. 3s.—The 
Church of Christ portrayed, by the Rev. C. J. Yorke, 
fp. 4s.—Ninth Annual Report of the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, &8vo, 6s.—A Greek-English Lexicon based 
on Passow, by H. G. Liddell and Rk. Scott, small 4to, 
4. 23.—Studies of the New Testament, by a Layman, 
2 vols, 8vo, 15s.—Sir A. Cooper’s Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery, edited by Lee, Vol. LIL., 8vo, 18s.— 
Barnes’s Notes on the Hebrews, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—The 
Pictorial Times, Vol. I., fol. 16s. — Practical Sermons, 
by Lady C. Greenly, Vol. 1., post 8vo, 6s.— Biographi- 
cal Illustrations of Westminster Abbey, by G. L. 
Smyth, Part I., royal 8vo, 3s. 6¢d.—A Defence of the 
Chureh of England, by the Rev. H. Tattam, D.D., fep. 
3s, 6d, On Man’s Power over Himself to prevent or 
control Insanity, by the Rev. J. Barlow, fep. 3s. 6d.— 
The Odes of Horace, translated by J. Scriven, fep. 5s. 
~The Future State, by the Rev. R. Courtenay, 8vo, 
ls, 6d.—The Castle of Falkenbourgh, and other Tales, 
from the German, square, 3s.—Hints on Ornamental 
Needlework for Ecclesiastical Purposes, sq. 3s.—Tabu- 
lr Display of British Architecture, by A. Barrington, 
\.D., with a Manual, 5s. on a sheet.—A Memoir of 
Greville Ewing, by his Daughter, 8vo, 12s.—The Sha- 
ee Cross, by the Rev. W. Adams, 3d edit. fep. 
=. Od, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1343. h. m 5s. 1843. . - ss 

11 57 22°9 | Sept. 13 ll 55 59° 

— 57 23 _ 4 — 55 38° 

— 56 415 15 — 09 17° 
— 56 20°6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Manchester, Sept. 4, 1843. 

S1r,—You will oblige me by correcting an error which 
appears in your report of the conversation which took 
place in Section C, at Cork, on Mr. Murchison’s Per- 
mian system. I am made to say that I had found 
fishes of the genera Celacanthus, Platysomus, and Pa- 
leoniscus, in the Bunter sandstein at Weston, Ches- 
shire, accompanying footmarks of the Labyrinthodon ; 
whereas what I said (after noticing the occurrence of 
such impressions) was, that three genera of fish in the 
coal-measures, viz. those above alluded to, occurred 
also in the marl state of the new red sandstone-forma- 
tion, without naming any specific locality. — Apolo- 
gising four occupying your valuable columns, I am, 
sir, yours obediently, Epw. W. BINNEY. 

ErratuM.—The nidus that Prof. Forbes had never 
heard described was of the Buccinum reticulatum, not 
of the Purpura lapillus, as stated in middle column, 
p. 561. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Advertisement. 


WIDOWED GENTLEMAN, with two 


Daughters, of the ages of fourteen and ten years, and having 
a considerable establishment, is in want of a LADY, from thirty-six 
to forty-five, to undertake the entire t of his 1 ld. 

She must be a member of the Established Church, and must have 
moved in gocd society; as, in addition to the important duties at- 
tendant on the control of the household, she will be required to 
superintend (with a Governess under her) the education ot the two 
young ladies. 

References of the highest respectability will be indispensable, and 
none need apply who have not qualitications and expericice fitting 
them for so responsible a charge, and whose character in every respect 
will not bear the strictest investigation. 








an letters to be post-paid, addressed to Box, No. 150, Post Office, 
Leeds. 





RIVATE PUPIL.—A CLERGYMA 


for sone years Tutor t Nobleman, and subsequently re- 
ceiving Six Pupils into his house, a moderate distance from London, 
would be ; lad to fill a Vacancy with a Gentleman's son, whose edu. 
cation or liealth may require more than common attention. 


Letters addressed to the Rev. J.C. C., Post Office, Hampton Court, 
Middlesex, will be forwarded to him, 


7 AT TRAY 7 

J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction ofa second. The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial. 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 

can it be atiected by the weather. Price Two Pounds each, 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London, 
OOD PAVING.—NOTICE—The Let- 
ters Patent granted to me, DAVID STEAD, for paving 
with wooden blocks, being the first patent obtained on the subject, 
and rendering all subsequent patents for the same object void, have, 
atter a long investigation at Liverpool, been declared valid, notwith- 
standing the most resolute — against me by the real defend- 
ants in the case, the Metropolitan Wood-Paving Company. 

I therefore warn all public authorities and persons using or assist- 
ing in using wooden blocks for paving, that such infringements upon 
my patent will be suppressed; but I am prepared, as is my Licensee, 
Mr. Blackie, to execute any extent of wood-paving of any description 
upon contract, and also to grant licenses for the adoption and promo- 
tion of the great advantage and benetits of wood-paving in London 
and all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

For terms, parties may apply to me, or to my Solicitor, Mr. John 
Duncan, 72 Lombard Street, London, or to Mr. A. B. Blackie, No. 


250 Strand. ps 
(Sigued) DAVID STEAD, 
260 Strand, 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

’s PRESERVATIVE TooTH-PowpeR, an effectual preparation 

ti wz the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 

healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 

ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henprte’s Mortrine is the most b ial extract of oleag 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hxnpain’s Corp Cazam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ImpRovED ScoweKtNo Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


InDRLIBLE MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 











| William Banbury, Esq. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Capital, 500,000/. 
Directors. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. | John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. mi mund Lucas, Esq. 


‘Thomas Somers Cocks, jun, Esq. | George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
George Henry Drew, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. 
William Freemar 
Francis Fuller, Esq 
James Hunt, Esq. 


James Lys Seaver, Esc 
John Bazley White, Esq. 
Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Itenry Wrench, Esq. 
Physician, 
William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Mesars. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Solicitors, 
Messis. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are — 
The very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combined 
with perfect security to the assured, 
The advantage ¢o the assurers (by Table 2) of becoming entitled to 
three-fourths of the profits. 
The assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debts. 
The allowance of half the Annual Premium to remain unpaid for 
seven years; and 
The accommodation of temporary Loans to the assured on available 
security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted by this So- 
ciety on terms advantageous to the public, 
A liberal Commission allowed to Professiona 
Agents introducing business to the office. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament, 
Tuomas FArxcomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wittam Lay, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
| Rupert Ingleb l 
Thomas Kelly, Esy., Alderman. 
Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheritf 
of London and Middlesex. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Gentlemen and 


Edward Bates, 1: 
‘Thomas Camplin, 
James Clift, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. 

Lord Mayor of London. 

Physicvian—Dr. Jeatireson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,0001., the assured have the 
security of the Company’s income of nearly 60,0001 per annum, yearly 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
there in etlect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 

i nus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001, 





Age. | For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 





20 £0 
30 1 
40 1 
50 1 
60 3 
One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Res. Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Vatches, and Clocks, 
J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
West-End Premises, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 


CROSS, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


Lady’s Gold Watches, 8 Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 Guineas; 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each. 
A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1s. ; 
but to Customers gratis. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Sept. 1, 1843.—The extended 
and practical COURSE of CHEMICAL LECTURES and DE- 
MONSTRATIONS for Medical aud General Students, delivered 
in the Laboratory of this Institution by Professor BRANDE and 
EDWARD SOLLY, jun., Esq., will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
the 3d day of October, at Nine in the Morning. ‘The Lectures will 
be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at the same 
hour, during the session, which terminates in May. 


A Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at the 





Royal lustitution, 
JOSEPH FINCHER, Assist. Sec. 
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ING’S CULLEGE, London.—SCHOOL. 
_ —The THIRD TERM will begin on TUESDAY, the 19th 
September, when new — will be admitted, Further informa- 
tion may be obtained at the Secretary’s Olfice. 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
Sept. 1813. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The DE- 
PARTMENT of ENGINEERING, ARTS and MANUFAC- 
TURES, and of ARCHITECTURE, will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
the 3d of October next. Further information may be obtained at 


the Secretary’s Office. : 
J. LONSDALE, Principal, 





Sept. 1813. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New Volume of Mr. Slade’s Sermons. 
In 12mo, price 6s., the Fifth Volume of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton aud Canon of Chester. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Of whom may be had, 
New Editions of the former Volumes, price 
Gs, each. 


The Second Edition of Mr. Slade’s Family 


Readings on the Gospel of St. John, is in the press. 





Price ls. 
HO’S your FRIEND? or, the Queens- 
berry Féte. A Comic Drama, in Two Acts. 
By J. K. PLANCHE, Esq. 
Now performing with the ereatest success at the Theatre Royal, 
aymarket. 


In a few days, price 2s. 6d. 


MOONSHINE. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 


By the Lady Emugcine Stuart Woattry. 
Webster and Co., National Acting Drama Office, Pall Mall East. 





TYAS’ EDITION OF 


HAKSPERE, ILLUSTRATED by 
KJ KENNY MEADOWS: with a MEMOIR and ESSAY on the 
GENIUS of SHAKSPERE, 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 

This magnificent Edition of the entire Works of Shakspere is 
now completed, and forms three splendid imperial volumes, of uni- 
form thickness, embellished with more than 800 Engravings, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art, chiefly by Onurn Sucrro. 

Vol. I, Comedies, with Memoir, &c.; Vol. Il., Tragedies ; 
Vol. 111., Histories, with Poems and Sonnets.—Price Three Gui- 
neas, richly bound. 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that many of the Parts are 
nearly out of print, and also that the Proprietors have determined 
not to continue the sale of back Parts for more than two or three 
months, so that early application is necessary to ensure the com- 
pletion of sets. 

Subscribers may have their copies bound by the Publisher, em- 
bellished with the ornaments expressly designed for the purpose, 
for 7s. Gd. the set of threg yolumes. Cloth cases, with the like or- 
naments, 5s.the set. ™* 


R. Tyas, 8 Paternoster Row. 





Royal 12mo, price 10s. 6c! 


HE SYMBOLISM of CHURCHES and 
CHURCH ORNAMENTS; a Translation of the First Book 
of the Rationale Divinorum Offici » Written by Wittiam Du- 
RANDUS, Sometime Bishop of Mende: with an Introductory Essay, 
Notes, aud Illustrations. 
By the Rev. JOHN MASON NEALE, B.A., and 
The Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB, B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ware di ravre Tires cuvicaivoy ixtivois. 


Leeds, T. W. Green; London, Rivingtons, 








Second Edition, price 2s. 6a. 
N the CURE of GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM by COLD WATER; with CASES, 
By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians; Physician to the 


Royal Free Hospital, &e. 
By the same Author, 
On the Cure of Syphilis without Mercury. 
Price 68. 


“ This is a work of great and deep research; the object of which 
is to shew the pernicious effects of mercury.”—Sunday Times. 


S. Highley, 32 Fleet Strect. 





Now publishing, price 3d. 
HE HESPERUS: an Original Monthly 


Miscellany of Humour, Literature, and Art, which has for 
its object the extension of a taste for Literary pursuits amongst 
Youth, enabling young aspirants to make their productions public 
in « periodical entirely devoted to those under the age of twenty- 
One years. 


G. Purkess, 60 Dean Street, Soho, to whom all communications 
are requested to be addressed for the Editor. 


New Works 


PUBLISHED BY 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


I. 
The BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of the 
SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Half-Vol. V. (Vol. III. Part 1), 8vo, 122. cloth, is published this 
day. Vols. I. and II. Svo, in Four Half-Volumes, 12s. each, cloth. 
To be continued quarterly. 

“ The design reflects the highest credit on those who direct the 
concerns of the body; and if it is completed, and in a style corres- 
ponding to the sample before us, it will carry the name of the under- 
takers with merited honour to every quarter of the lettered world. 
That it will at any rate be completed, the fact of its being set on foot 
by such a society, may be taken as a sufficient guarantee.” 

Edinburgh Review, 
Il. 


Barker's Lempriere, revised by Cauvin, 
LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, 


Abridged for Public and Private Schools of both Sexes. 


By the late E. H. BARKER, 
Trin, Coll., Cambridge. 

A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout. By Josrra 
Cavuvin, Assistant-Editor of ** Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Li- 
terature, and Art.” 8vo, l2s. bound. 

*,* This is the only edition containing every article in the origi- 
nal, divested of all indelicacy. A quantity of matter not calculated 
to assist the scholar has been expunged; Ss repetitions, 
which encumbered the preceding editions, have been removed; and 
the size of the original volume has been increased by upwards of 
one hundred and fifty pages. 





Ul. 
New Series of Life in Sweden. 
’ all 
The PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS ; 
Including NINA. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER, 
Translated by MARY HOWITY. 
3 vols. post Svo, 3ls. 6d. boards. 
“ Miss Bremer possesses, beyond, __ « In the exhibition of every-day 
any other living writer of her class, | !ife in Sweden, so far as we are 
" * able to judge of it, Miss Bremer is 
the power of realising to the ima- | without a rival,——full of matter, 
gination every individual she in- | close in observation, characteristic 
troduces. There is scarcely a single mag aogier fs peat oF 
nae A . xac ‘ation ¢ 
person in her multitudinous groups | styje and diction to the thing de- 
that does not stand out palpably in | scribed."—Spectatur. 
his living lineaments, The minute 
fidelity of her details; the vivid n A 
FSi ie . aca mer shines out strongly in *‘ The 
with ‘ymen- | President’s Daughters.” There is 
tal strugyle and secret emotion is | poetry in the conception, vigour in 
traced ; the moral beauty and wo- | the working out; and the lofty and 
1 site welch ebeadibe Site sustained tone of high intellectual 
manly purity cl ay *\spirit animating the story, can- 
minate her narrative; and thecalm | not fail to fascinate all classes of 
Christian philosophy out of which | Feaders.”—John Bull, 
all its earnest lessons of truth,and | « 1 these volumes may be found 
justice, and resignation, and serene theories for the philosopher and 
wisdom, are drawn, must receive | theologian, themes for the poet, 


: a. ‘ _» fun for the lover of humour, and 
implicit admiration on all hands.” | love and romance fur the novel 
Examiner, 


reader." —Inquirer, 


A Third Edition of the NEIGHBOURS, 


and a Second Edition of the HOME, will be ready in a few days. 
Iv. 
Professor Owen's Hunterian Lectures. 


LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 

Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1843. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Hunterian Professor to the College. 


From Notes taken by WiLtiam Warts Coorsr, M.R.C.S., 
vised by Professor Owrx. Octavo, with nearly One H 
Forty Iliustrations ou Wood, 14s. cloth. 

“ It is sufficient to announce a work on the comparative anatumy 
of the Invertebrata by Mr. Owen. Were it necessary to recommend it, 
we should say, that the desideratum it supplies has been long felt by 
students of natural history, and that no writer of the present day except 
Mr. Owen could have ventured to roach the subject: his enlight 
ened researches having made the delightful department of science, in 
which he has created his brilliant reputation, legit tely his own; 
and, indeed, —— into a system an interesting branch of know- 
ledge in which he found only a few scattered and imperfectly known 
facts.” —Medical Gaxctte. ¥ 


The Marquis De Custine's Work on Russia, 


The EMPIRE of the CZAR; or, Observa- 


tions on the Social, Political, aud Religious State and Prospects 
of peer, pre during a Journey through that Empire. By the 
Marquis DE CUSTINE. ‘Transinted from the French. 3 vols. 
post Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

“ M. De Custine has exhibited some new views on Russia in a striking 
and attractive way. To the Frenchman's sparkling vivacity of man- 
ner he adds his skill in seizing upon the incidents of action, the fea- 
tures of character, or the points of things, and presenting them with 
an attractive or imposing effect. The aristocratical opinions of M. De 
Custine also impart a character to his senti ts; as his poli : 
refines his taste and gives an air of decorum to his morals, without 
modifying his French confidence.”—Spectator, 


“ The genius of Frederika Bre- 








and re- 
dred and 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





— 
8 New Burlingiow Street, September 9, 1345, 


N EW WORKS just published by 
MR. BENTLEY :— 


WYANDOTTE; or, the HUTTED KNOLL, 
A Romance. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of * The Pilot,’”’ ** The Jack o’Lantern,” &c. 3 vols, 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLR 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. 

Printed from the Original Manuscripts, 
CONCLUDING SERIES. 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, 


THE BUSY-BODY. 


A Novel. 3 vols. 

GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTE. 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun HEN kaGr Juss; 
Fsq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under th: 
Stuarts,”’ and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Naseay 
and Hanover.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the Attaché, 
By the Author of **‘The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings 


of oy Stick of Slickville.” Revised and corrected by the Author, 
2 vols. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES on 
the NORTH COAST of AMERICA, effected by the Officers yj 
the Hudson’s Bay Company during the years 1836-39. By Tuowas 
Simpson, Esq. ‘1 vol. 8vo, with Maps by Arrowsmith. 


The CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. A Ro. 


mance of Russia. By Wittram H.G. Kingston, Esq. 3 vols, 


ALSO, JUST READY, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM. 
PORARIES; with Memoirs and Notes. By J, Henrace Jxssr, 
Esq., Author of ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nas- 
sau and Hanover,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


SIR COSMO DIGBY. A Tale of the Mon- 
mouthshire Riots. By J. A. Sr. Jonny, Esq., Author of The 
History of the Manners, Customs, Arts, &c. of Ancient Circece,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Mrs. Gore's New Novel. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE BANKER’S WIFE; 
or, COURT and CITY. 
By Mrs. GORE, 

Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters,’”’ “* Mrs. Armytage,” Xv. 
“ We do not hesitate to pronounce the work before us as masterly. 
The cleverness of the opening portion of the story becomes absolute 

genius in the concluding scenes.”—Court Journal. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE FUTURE STATES, their Evidences 
and Nature considered, on Principles Physical, Moral, and 
Scriptural. 
By the Rev. REGINALD COURTENAY, M.A. 
Rector of Thornton Watlass, Yorkshire. 


William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 
HE GYPSIES of SPAIN;; their Manners, 
Customs, Language, and Ceremonies. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. e 
Author of the “ Bible in Spain,” and late Agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society iu Spain. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In foolscap Svo, price 5s. cloth, 
HE ODES of HOR 
Translated by JOHN SCRIVEN. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwet 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett F rank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middleses, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Feiter Lane, i" 
the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripps, + 

South M 





ton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hun- 
over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Ollie te 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, September 9, 1843. A 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 116 Broadway. 
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